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~The Test of Fitness 
ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 


owe ERIODICALLY we Unitarians become agitated over the question of subjecting the candidates 

for our ministry to some sort of theological test. In the past, the doors have been kept so 

wide open than many men have entered who proved later quite unfitted for the duties which 

they were so eager to assume.. Their main interest was in the destruction of their old faith or in 

exploiting their own crude theories or in bringing their own personalities into the limelight. When- 

ever such a man brings our cause into disrepute, we naturally are chagrined and look round for 

o some method of preventing the repetition of such a spiritual disaster. Yet, if anyone suggests a 

doctrinal test, most of us are immediately up in arms against it. It has been our proud boast 

that our pulpits are free, and any attempt to keep men out of them on merely theoretical grounds 
meets a powerful resistance. 


‘Such an attitude~is, no doubt, theoretically sound, but it does not meet our need for some 
practical test. We must make some minimum demands upon those who purpose to serve our 
liberal churches, and our problem is to find out, if we can, what those minimum. demands should be. 


It seems to me that the most natural starting-point in such an inquiry is the affirmation that 
religion is more concerned with the valuation of existence than with its comprehension. No doubt 
the sense of value cannot arise in our minds until the valued object has been, at least vaguely, 
apprehended by our thought. But for religion, the values are primary: in importance, rather than 

_ the ideas. ‘The moment we lose our warm, enthusiastic feeling for the values and turn to a curious, 
critical. analysis of the ideas, we pass from the realm of religion to the realm of philosophy. The 
preacher of religion, therefore, is primarily an advocate of values rather than an exponent of ideas. 
If we are to test his fitness for the ministry, we must first inquire how earnestly he pursues and 
how passionately and eloquently he advocates such values as personality, truth, goodness, beauty, 
and the mystic experience. ; rhe) 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, MARCH 11, 1926 


The Editorial Council 


Hii EDITOR takes pleasure in announcing 

the appointment by the Trustees of the en- 
larged Editorial Council. Their names appear in 
the “masthead.” .There are five new members, in- 
cluding three of the Trustees, Mrs. Atherton, sec- 
retary of the Women’s Alliance, and Mr. Eaton, the 
writer. The other names are the continuing mem- 
bers. All of the leading church journals have such 
advisory councils or committees. The purpose is 
obvious. It is necessary, in the publication of a 
representative paper, that the constituency be able 
in some way to express itself so that the denomi- 
national consciousness may be put in print. That 
is relatively easy in an orthodox church. With 
the free churches, the composite mind is very 
interesting, We have never heard that anyone 
assumed that he spoke that mind, and he would 
promptly be put in an awkward place if he tried 
to do so. 

The effort is made in these pages always to ap- 
proximate what the inner truth of our cause is, 
and the present unusual condition of the paper, 
with respect to circulation and recognition, is a 
token of its success. 
the Boston members of the Council come together 
fortnightly. We wish all the members could do 
so. The Editor continues, of course, in authority 
and responsibility for what appears in print. No 
effectual editing can be done by town meeting. 


But he now has what he has long desired—the- 


varied and constant sentiment of approved -per- 
sons brought to meeting. 
That older day of personal journalism, in the 
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We think it a real gain that - 


sense that one man expressed and sometimes ex- 7 


ploited his own personal views, has passed in the 
daily press, because of the growth in enlighten- 
ment. The so-called columnist is all that remains ~ 
of that individualistic period. The change is com- | 
ing also in the field of church journalism. We © 
move in a body and we think in a body. One-man — 


authority is not of the Unitarian Church. We 


require an organization which is congregational, 
democratic, Christian in every part. A change in 
our polity has already proved its virtue by the new 
hope and vigor in the denomination. There is wis- 
dom as well as safety in numbers. 

THE REGISTER has one enthusiastic, deliberate, 
and persistent object—to make its pages alive with 
the word and work, the light and life of those who 
carry on our unspeakably precious faith. Ours to 
go marching together into the highways as well as 
the byways of the world, preaching and doing the 
gospel of love and truth in perfect freedom. This 
is the only gospel that will bring wisdom and peace 
to humanity. We salute the Editorial Council in- 
the name of the churches. 


The Bimba Case 


raha BIMBA is guilty of sedition, but inno- 
cent of blasphemy. His trial ends in Brock- 
ton, Mass., and he is fined $100. He appeals. 
There will be a new trial in a higher court. Thus 
ends the first stage of a case which sheds no glory 
on Massachusetts or America. 

In the first place, Bimba was clearly guilty of 
violating the ancient blasphemy law, if words mean 
anything; in the second place, he was not clearly 
guilty of violating the sedition law, if words mean — 
anything; in the third place, the two charges were 
so plainly inspired by religious motives and ec- 
clesiastical contempt for the American principle of 
spiritual and civic liberty, that a way should have 
been found to dismiss the whole ridiculous and 
dangerous proceeding. But law is law, and must 


be followed. 


The judge had no taste for the religious intoler- 
ance that motivated the case, and he knew the 
folly of enforcing the blasphemy statute. But 
he must have been sensible of a need of restraint in 
words of civic importance. The Massachusetts An- 
archy Act was invoked against Bimba. That Act 
says in part that punishment may be meted out to 
one who advocates “the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence of the Government of the Commonwealth.” 
It is charged that Bimba violated the law when he 


is alleged to have said, “Here we are organizing 


Lithuanians among Lithuanians . . . to overthrow 
the American capitalistic government by revolu- 
tion in the same way that they did in Russia . 

The red salts shall fly on the ‘Capitol in Washing- 
ton.” 

But, as the great law teacher, Prof. Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., says, “Nobody is urged to do anything. 
The ‘force and violence’ required by the statute are 
suggested by no glowing exhortations to bombs 
and bayonets, but must be inferred by cold logic — 
from the word ‘revolution’ and the reference to— 
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Russia.” There was no disorder in the meeting in 
which Bimba spoke. There were no demonstra- 
tions of any kind leading to incitement or violence. 
It seems to us the outcome in effect means that the 
outraged religious sense of a Roman Catholic por- 
tion of the community was appeased by a judg- 
ment against Bimba’s political revolutionary doc- 
trines. It is true, of course, that revolutionists are 
never orthodox in religion. There is always a re- 
lation between a man’s political theory and his re- 
ligious doctrine. ’ 
_ Apart from the merits of the case, it is deplorable 
that the public attitude toward free discussion has 
grown so intolerant since the Great War. In both 
state and church, heterodoxy to-day is almost a 
crime on its very face. A speaker is silenced, even 
denied a hall, not because he is violent, but be- 
eause his dogmatic audience, or the public, may 
become excited and disorderly. Professor Chafee 
well says,—this gets to the heart of the matter in 
Massachusetts, and it would help tremendously if 
- the daily press would but say so,—‘‘Clerical in- 
fluence is likely to become an increasingly grave 
issue in this country, and vigorous attacks upon it 
may often be thought to fall within the definition 
of blasphemy. The statute enacted by the Puritans 
may some day be used against their descendants by 
the church which the Puritans most feared.” 
Massachusetts shows here the same basic dispo- 
sition as Tennessee. It is religious intolerance and 
the will to dominance. Though the religion of the 
Bimba case in the former State is supposed to be 
at the opposite pole from the religion of the Scopes 
case in the latter State, the difference is only seem- 
ing. The two are one. Fundamentalism! 


The Common Touch 


ETTERS of Cardinal Newman, beautifully in- 
terpreted by Joseph J. Reilly in the Common- 
weal, translate us to the middle-eighteenth century, 
with the mystical atmosphere of his conversion 
and the Tractarian movement surrounding us 
as though he were indeed standing before us, 
speaking. It is easy to discern his persuasive 
power. He was always with those things which 
escape the eye, the things which are infinitely near 
to reality. He was never whimsical or worldly. 
He lived in that Other Presence, and when he 
dealt with men in correspondence, there was un- 
common elevation and appeal in even casual notes. 
Such a saintly one, though his intellectual course 
led him far from friends of other times, was in 
truth very near to them in his yearning not to be 
forgotten, in desiring to assure them of his love, 
which was as pure and tender, as strong and un- 
wavering, as the love of woman. 
They who did not follow him never lost his 
esteem and affection. There is a Christmas letter, 
for instance, to Richard Holt Hutton of the 
Spectator, who was not an intimate friend, but 
who had a part in the great argument long years 
before. “I know how honestly you try to approve 
yourself to God,” Newman wrote, “and this is a 
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claim on the reverence of anyone who knows or 
reads you. There are many things as to which I 
most seriously differ from you, but I believe you to 
be one of those to whom the angels on Christmas 
night send greetings as ‘hominibus bonae volun- 
tatis,’ and it is a pleasure and a duty to follow 
their pattern of comprehensive charity.... Whena 
man is really and truly seeking the pearl of great 
price, how can one help joining oneself in heart and 
spirit with him?” 

The simple lesson is that great characters, far 
from losing the common touch of humanity, as. we 
sometimes assume, are really more dependent upon 
it than the ordinary person is, for by means of soul 
with soul, of man with man, one attains to divinity. 
For some, there is no other way to religion. 


Germany in Geneva 


HIS week, it is expected, Germany will apply 

for membership in the League of Nations. 
There will be an extraordinary meeting of the 
Assembly before which the request must come. 
It will be an event worth watching in the papers. 
France no more than Italy views the situation com- 
fortably. The press of both countries does not 
wish to allow Germany to recover her leading posi- 
tion in Europe, the Manchester Guardian observes. 
The political significance of Germany’s place in 
the new world councils is incalculable. She is a 
great world power. She has needs. She is bound 
to get at the matter of disarmament, for example. 
Excepting England, the victors in the Great War 
are still unwilling that she, the defeated, shall have 
a status equal to theirs. To-day she has no real 
army. The true condition of her entrance is based 
not upon a fortuity, but upon the Covenant of the 
League. No restrictions can legitimately be im- 
posed. 
_ Germany’s interest in the problems which con- 
tinually confront the League is as great as that 
of any country. She is in the heart of all European 
life. The question of minorities is peculiarly a 
problem for her to have a part in. German people 
are in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Italy. Watchful eyes in Spain have already 
prompted the demand that a permanent place at 
the Council table be provided for that country, and 
Poland wants a seat too. These moves, according 
to the Guardian, are utterly unjustified, because 
neither of these countries can be called a first-rate 
power. The political meaning is plain. 

There is no difference of opinion that Germany 
has as much at stake as any power in Europe, and 
that she has also her own point of view which, 
for the sake of the peace of Europe and of the 
world, it is far more important that she express 
within the League than outside it. To readjust in- 
ternational relations is no small undertaking. One 
must be impressed with the problems that face the 
statesmen to-day. It is a good mind which respects 
these governors and believes, especially with Lo- 
carno’s benignity a fresh memory, that they are 
working for our good. 


A Glance at the Soul of Europe — 


The Brouace of civilization as viewed by British eyes — a 


Soria, February 4. 


OLLOWING is a view of events in Eur- 

ope and America, as recorded by the 
monthly news sheet of the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, issued at 
London. : 

Among the events of the last month, 
there is one that deserves special atten- 
tion from those who are working for 
the reconciliation of Europe, i.e., the affair 
of the counterfeit bank notes in Budapest. 
For us this is not simply a Hungarian 
question, it is part of the larger problem 
of peace. Like a flash of lightning, an 
event such as this throws into relief the 
moral and political conditions which pre- 
vail in many parts of Central and Hastern 
Europe. “I plead guilty of having broken 
the law for the sake of rebuilding Greater 
Hungary.” 
dischgraetz, one of the leaders, attempted 
to justify himself at the inquiry. They 
illustrate in a startling manner the politi- 
eal immorality which nationalism has bred 
in Europe, so that even crime is considered 
permissible in the interests of the nation. 

Unfortunately, this spirit is to be found 
not only in Hungary, but more or less in 
all the nationalistic movements in Europe. 


It does not always show itself in such . 


crimes as the distribution of false bank 
notes, but there is still greater menace to 
peace in the fact that youth and the people 
are being led astray, and .the nations 
prepared for new wars, by the false ideal 
of an aggressive and narrow “patriotism.” 
But the event is also a reminder of an im- 


portant political fact,—the problem of. 


strong minorities, with a distinct national 
culture, living against their will under 
foreign rule. It is a problem that in- 
volves thirty-five millions of people living 
in fourteen different countries. In spite 
of the League of Nations and the protec- 
tion of minorities, their position is often 
a very difficult, if not a desperate one, 
and many of their leaders see war as 
the only means of attaining their national 


freedom. The twofold task laid upon us - 


by this situation is clear. So long as there 
are-peoples who look to war as the only 
means of bettering their condition, one 
cannot wonder that they use every means 
to prepare for such a war. 
us to judge these unfortunate victims of 
nationalism; we must rather work untir- 
ingly to overcome violence and oppression 
by the spirit of reconciliation. Terrible 
impoverishment and continual economic 
erises have brought about a great longing 
for peace in these countries. The present 
seems, therefore, the best time to push 
forward the work of peace in Europe. 


THE PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 
on Disarmament arranged for the middle 


of February. is confronted with many dif- . 


ficulties, [This is written ten days before 
the meeting.] Without Russia, the con- 
ference would have little practical result, 
at least for Hastern Hurope; but Russia 
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With these words Prinz Win-. 


It is not for | 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


Huropean Correspondent of Tun RncIsTER 


is reluctant to send a delegate, owing to 
lack of confidence in the Swiss authorities 
since the murder of Vorovski at the Lau- 
sanne conference in 1923. The German 
paper Vorwaerts makes the interesting 
suggestion that Germany should act as 
mediator between the two powers. The 


United States, which will almost certainly - 
participate, desires the separation of naval . 


from 
France, 
opposed. 


military disarmament, to . which 
Italy, and Japan are equally 
France also insists on the ex- 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


Recently the friends of this pioneer Unit: arian 
on the Pacific Coast honored him on_ his 
eighty-fifth birthday, in San Francisco. Since 
1855 (when Starr King was living), he has been 
active in the cause of liberal Christianity ; is, 
in fact, the most noted and beloved of the 
fellowship in that region. He is editor of the 
Pacific Unitarian. He was born in Leominster, 
Mass., January 26, 1841 


a 


amination of the potential war strength 
of all countries concerned. 


A World Labor Congress on migration 
has been arranged by the Labor and So- 
cialist Internationale and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, to be 
opened in London on May 18. Labor dele- 
gates are to be invited from the United 
States, Japan, China, Mexico, and India. 
European migration questions, as well as 
economic and racial problems of the East, 
are to be discussed. 


fa prado pill has been Pre Ree Ae 
the new premier of Bulgaria, M. Liaptcheff, 
and the work of pacification seems really 
to have begun. Except for persons con- 
victed of murder, or attempted murder, 


and certain Communist revolutions, nearly 
all political prisoners and exiles will. be 
released or allowed to return, if they 
promise to respect the law in the future, 
Measures for the preservation of political 
liberties are also to be introduced. Ref- 
ugees from Greece and the activities of the 
Macedonian revolutionaries still constitute 
an extremely difficult problem for the 
new government. 


On the initiative of some Catholic 
friends of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 


tion, an International Peace Congress will — 


be held at Clerf (Luxemburg) April 6-9. 


Catholic friends from all over European ~ 


countries will be welcome. The chief sub- 
jects of discussion will be war, and con- 
scientious objections to military service. 


Hopes of rapprochement between the na- 


-tional majority and the minorities since 


the elections in Czechoslovakia have been 
disappointed by the unfair treatment of 
minorities during the reduction of the 
office staff. By tactless behavior in Par- 


liament, the German nationalists have | 


again irritated the Czechs and encouraged 
extremists, such as the hitherto insignifi- 
cant Czech Fascists. The elections re- 
sulted in the return to power of the Czech 
National coalition and not the small 
Czech National party. ; 

The Czech and Moldavian peace socie- 
ties, the German Society for Moral Edu- 
cation, the Progressive women’s organiza- 
tions, and the German Social Democratic 
Youth, are all protesting against the pro- 
posed introduction of military education in 
schools. 


Germany will probably be admitted to 
the League of Nations at a special meeting 
to be held in March. The application may 
be expected now that Dr. Luther’s cabinet 
is regularly constituted. The evacuation 
of Cologne by British troops since the 
Locarno treaty has not resulted in a real 
alleviation of the occupation. Of French, 
British, and Belgian troops, 75,000 are 
now concentrated in the second and third 
zones, making the burden of the inhab- 
itants actually more oppressive than 
before. This is certainly a breach of me 
“spirit of Locarno.” 


AN ARBITRATION TREATY covering 
every occasion of conflict has been con- 
cluded between Norway and Sweden, and 
is in process of negotiation between Nor- 
way and Denmark. 


The International Health Board, which 
supports ten South and Central American 
students of public health in United States 
universities, has succeeded in almost com- 
pletely stamping out yellow fever, which 
used to ravage the Western hemisphere. 

(Continued on page 242) 


ERIODICALLY we Unitarians. become 

agitated over the question of subject- 
ing the candidates for our ministry to 
some sort of theological test. In the past, 
‘the doors have been kept so wide open 
_ than many men have entered who proved 
later quite unfitted for the duties which 
they were so eager to assume. Their 
‘main interest was in the destruction of 
their old faith or in exploiting their own 
erude theories or in bringing their own 
personalities into the limelight. When- 
ever such a man brings our cause into 
disrepute, we naturally are chagrined and 
look round for some method of preventing 
the repetition of such a spiritual disaster. 
Yet, if anyone suggests a doctrinal test, 
most of us are immediately up in arms 
against it. It has been our proud boast 
‘that our pulpits are free, and any at- 
‘tempt to keep men out of them on merely 
theoretical grounds meets a_ powerful 
resistance. 

Such an attitude is, no doubt, theoreti- 
cally sound, but it does not meet our need 
for some practical test. We must make 
“some minimum demands upon those who 
purpose to serve our liberal churches, and 
our problem is to find out, if we can, what. 
those minimum demands should be. 

It seems to me that the most natural 
starting-point in such an inquiry is the 
affirmation that religion is more concerned 
with the valuation of existence than with 
its comprehension. No doubt the sense of 
- value cannot arise in our minds until the 
valued object has been, at least vaguely, 
apprehended by our thought. But for 
religion, the values are primary in im- 
‘portance, rather than the ideas. The 
moment we lose our warm, enthusiastic 


feeling for the values and turn to .a curi- © 


ous, critical analysis of the ideas, we 
pass from the realm of religion to the 
‘realm of philosophy. The preacher of reli- 
gion, therefore, is primarily an advocate 
of values rather than an exponent of ideas. 
If we are to test his fitness for the 
ministry, we must first inquire how 
earnestly he pursues and how passionately 
and eloquently he advocates such values 
‘as personality, truth, goodness, beauty, 
and the mystic experience. 

The values which are being pursued 
most eagerly by the majority of people 
‘now are dollars, power, and pleasure,— 

-mere extrinsic values which can never 
completely or permanently satisfy the 
human spirit—and often these extrinsic 
values are pursued as the ends of life 
by people who™ pride themselves on. the 
fullness and certainty of their religious 
beliefs. Orthodoxy of any kind always 
‘insists more on ideas than on values. 
Hence, if a man genuinely believes that 
‘personality, truth, goodness, and beauty 
are the values that make life most worth 
while, if he is convinced that the thrill of 
the pursuit and the achievement of these 
values is the highest experience of which 
_ Iman is capable, if he pursties these values 


t 
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_can be conserved therein. 


he 


ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 
Meadville Theological School 


In this article Professor Hutcheon 
satisfies the basic requirements, we 
believe, of virtually all people in the - 
free churches. Properly interpreted, 
there is the widest latitude for ideas, 
provided a person has first a convic- 
tion in spiritual values. It seems to 
us, without being critical of anyone, 
that our method of admitting minis- 
ters to the Fellowship is susceptible 
of great improvement. Our tests may 
be praiseworthy in form. The fact is, 
the emphasis should be more effec- 
tually wpon the real religious interest 
of the candidates, whether recent 
graduates or applicants from other 
churches. The determination of fit- 
ness should be based almost entirely 
upon a@ man’s record as a minister of 
religion or as a student of spiritual 
zeal. That a man merely became 
heretical in an orthodox church, is only 
@ secondary reason for our interest in 
his association with us. The distinc- 
tive function of the church is to per- 
petuate spiritual values. That is its 
avowed business, and no one delongs 
to the church unless he takes this 
position. If a man have all the 
knowledge in the world, be, in fact, 
an impeccable theologian, and have 
not the spirit of religion, for our pur- 
poses he is nothing. Indeed he is less 
than nothing, because his influence 
will be disruptive and ruinous in any 
“church, and he will take the heart 
out of indiwiduals. Altogether, this 
discussion in Tue RecisterR has been 
of the greatest value. Where do we 
find ourselves? With an augmented 
affirmation of faith, and with no 
diminution of our principle of free- 
dom, which is our greatest possession. 
Tt must always .be remembered that 
itis a spiritual possession for spiritual 
ends. 


in his own life and is eager to help others 
to pursue and realize them, he seems to 
me worthy of a place in our ministry, even 
though he has not yet been able to achieve 
for himself the world-view with which 
those values have generally been asso- 
ciated—that world-view in which God, 


Freedom, and-Immortality are the central 


symbols. For great as these symbols are, 


apart from the values with which they 


are associated, they would lose their 
significance. God is our _ supreme 
guarantee that the structure of reality is 
such that our significant human values 
Freedom is our 
guarantee that our wills are dynamic and 


efficient in the struggle for personality. 
Immortality is our guarantee that per- 


sonality is so supremely valuable that it 
survives the dissolution of the body with 
which it is now connected. In other 
words, the sense of values is primary, and 


only afterwards are the great symbols or 


Tests for Unitarian Ministers 


Paabs An exposition of the fundamental requirements of free churches, 


ideas of religion gradually elaborated to 
confirm and guarantee those values. So 
strongly am I convinced that a belief in 
God, Freedom, and Immortality is implicit 
in any passionate pursuit of personality, 
truth, goodness, beauty, ete, that my 
main concern as a teacher of students for 
the ministry is as to the genuineness of 
their interest in these values. If every 


‘minister in our Fellowship pursued these 


values with passion, intelligence, and 
candor, I would feel very little alarm 
concerning our theological position. In- 
deed, I have very little confidence in the 
power of any thinker to formulate for us 
a body of theological affirmations if he 
does not bring to his task a profound in- 
ward realization of these values. 

But while I would be prepared to wel- 
come to our Fellowship any man who 
could convince me of the genuineness of 
his interest in values, even though he had 
not yet achieved a theology of his own, 
I would want to make it plain to such a 
man that his business is to preach the 
values he believes in and not to belittle 
the effort that the human mind inevitably 
makes to guarantee its values by a world- 
view that finds roots for them in the 
Cosmos. He has a right to negate all such 
views of God as make Him seem some- 
thing less than the Home of Values, to 
deny a freedom that lifts man out of the 
evolutionary process altogether, to ridi- 
cule an interest in immortality that is 
concerned mainly in the preservation of 
our little, selfish, superficial, everyday 
selves; but he shows himself a dogmatist 
and not a humble searcher for truth as 
soon as he declares that the great reli- 
gious symbols—God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality—are mere obsolete shibboleths 
that can have no meaning for an honest 
thinker in our time and must be elimin- 
ated from our religious vocabulary. He 
eannot know that there is no Cosmic Mind, 
for the range of his experience and insight 
is limited like that of his neighbor; and 
if his neighbor, on the basis of mystical 
experience and metaphysical thought, is 
willing to go further than he and make 
the venture of faith, and seems to win for 
himself theological convictions of great 
pragmatie value, what right has he to 
deny the legitimacy of the venture? He 
cannot know that man is only a cog in a 
vast cosmic mechanism, quite incapable of 
choosing his own ends or achieving them 
by intelligent self-activity, for the very 
power to formulate this thought and to 
reject the belief in Freedom surely indi- 
eates that, for a few moments at least, 
he has been able to break free from the 
mechanism and, by contrasting it with 
something else, to recognize it for what it 
really is. He cannot know that there is 
no Immortality, for the dead cannot dis- 
prove it by coming back from the grave 
to deny it, and in the light of much 
recent psychology no one can demonstrate 
that the mind is so completely dependent 
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on the brain that it is impossible to con- 
ceive of it as capable of achieving any 
other kind of embodiment. Our great 
religious symbols have been misinterpreted 
throughout the ages in two ways: they 
have been treated as though they were 
the sources rather than the guarantees of 
our spiritual values, and they have been 
formulated in dogmatic systems as though 
they were logically coercive and in- 
escapable, or, worse still, infallibly revealed 
truths; but the past abuse of these 
symbols does not justify us in repudiating 
the age-long effort of the human mind to 
find cosmie guarantees for its values or 
in asserting that the three great symbols, 
in which the thought of so many millions 
of people have found rest and anchorage, 
have no longer any theoretical or practical 
significance. 

Hence I would repeat the plea of Dr. 
Doan in a recent number of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ReEcGIsTeR, not so much for a large 
toleration among our ministers and people, 
as for a warm, deep-going spiritual sym- 
pathy with one another. Our main con- 
cern is the passionate, fearless, affirmative 
preaching of the great values, the seeking 
and finding of which alone makes men 
human. Wherever a man is doing this 
without having yet achieved a theology, 
let the rest of us hope that the theology 
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‘which we believe to be implicit in his 


attitude toward values may soon become 
explicit and add to his motive power. 
Wherever a man is carrying on in a difficult 
situation and under heavy handicaps in 
the strength of his belief in God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, let not the non- 
theological brother deny the heroism of 
his faith-venture, but rather rejoice that 
the human spirit can find such supports 
in the hour of great need and thus rein- 
force itself for the pursuit and advocacy 
of spiritual values. 

To me there is always something de 
plorable in a theological controversy in 
our Unitarian body, especially when a note 
of bitterness creeps into it, for it means 
that both parties to the controversy have 
for the moment lost sight of the fact that 
values are primary, and ideas only 
secondary. The radicals, by vehemently 
denouncing the ancient symbols of man’s 
faith, and the conservatives by dog- 
matically and heatedly affirming them, 
both give to those symbols a larger place 
than they have really occupied either in 
the whole sweep of religious history or 
in the life of the individual spirit. Let 
us keep first things first, and then our 
differences over secondary things will 
lose the note of urgency or bitterness or 
alarm. 


How Mississippi Outlawed . Evolution 


Story by an eye-witness 


ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER 


Mr. Kaucher of Templeton, Mass., 
is on vacation in Mississippi. He 
has been studying the religious situa- 
tion in that State, and he attended 
the sessions of the Legislature, when 
the bill against the teaching of evolu- 
tion was debated and enacted into law, 


JACKSON, Miss., February 25. 


HE FUNDAMENTALISTS are again 

triumphant. Following the example of 
Tennessee, Mississippi has just passed an 
anti-evolution bill. It prohibits the teach- 
ing of the doctrine that man ascendéd or 
descended from a lower form of life, in any 
school, college, or university supported in 
whole or in part by the State. As soon as 
the Governor signs this act, the provision 
becomes effective. 

The dean of one of the departments at 
the University of Mississippi, in spite of 
the fact that his move was politically 
dangerous, took steps to persuade the 
legislators not to pass such a measure. 
Besides the numerous other lobbyists, the 
medical students of the University ad- 
dressed a petition to the Senate which was 
read by the clerk, but to no avail. This 
movement to restrict academic freedom—a 
symptom of a deeper disease—advances 
over the ineffective protest of the en- 
lightened minority. At last, the informed 
and liberal-minded people are awakening 
to the fact that the enemy is not to be 
laughed down, and may by this time be 
too formidable to deal with. 

After an orgy of agitation throughout 


the State, the anti-evolution bill was intro- 
duced in the lower-house by Representative 
Evans, a Holy Roller preacher. In spite, 
however, of a more representative per- 
sonnel in that body, a vigorous and able 
opposition was conducted against an over- 
whelming majority. It should be recorded 
that the best speech opposing the measure 
was delivered by a Baptist minister, a 
Modernist. A more interesting fact is the 
majority report, three to two, of the Edu- 
cation Committee, to which the bill was 
first referred: “Do not pass.’ There was 
considerable effort to defer and emasculate 
the bill; and it was not until severe pres- 
sure was brought upon the representatives 
that a vote was actually taken and the 
contest brought to a head. It should be 
said to the credit of Mississippians that 
the bill would not have received nearly as 
much support as it finally received were it 
not for the paid propagandists who were 
here at the behest of their societies and 
were on the pay roll of so-called “philan- 
thropists”. 

In the Senate, every one expected the 
bill to be lost, the opposition was so strong 
and active, and the proportion of com- 
petence was so much larger. So worried 
were some of the supporting senators that 
they prayed all night over the issue. And 
so effectively did they pray that Senator 
Kearney, the only lady in the Senate. who 
was the outstanding leader of the opposi- 
tion, got up in debate, announced that 
like St. Paul she had seen the light, and 
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would now support the passage of the bill. 
It is known that a number of the senators 
in voting for the bill did so against their 
own wishes, and only after the churches all 
over their district had held mass meetings 
and adopted threatening demands upon 
them. Other senators “ducked,” and re- 
fused to go against their conscience. In 
fact, it is believed that but a few of the 
senators really and whole-heartedly voted 
in favor of this bill. Those who heroically 
waged war against the bill did so at their 
peril, knowing that their public career was 
undoubtedly at an end. 

The bill was supported by fogies who 
dealt in old-fashioned oratory, sickly sen- 
timentality, and Bible-idolatry. There was 
not a single address on that side that had 
any merit save the sincerity of the deliy- 
erers. Senator Owens, a business man of 
northern Mississippi, who opened the ses- 
sion by a long and fervent prayer, pleaded 
with the senators for their “mothers” 
Bible” and their little ‘blue-eyed babies 
back home into whose eyes ‘they dare not 
look” if they failed to pass the bill. Senator 
Dent, a lawyer, also tried to make it clear 
that they as senators were sworn to “de- 
fend our children” and the “spiritual well- 
being” of the youth of the State. He also 
maintained that the doctrine of evolution 
was dangerous, because it did away with 
God. Miss Kearney insisted that the law 
must be passed to stem the tide of materi- 
alism and sensuality in the midst of which 
we are living. Altogether it was a very 
weak but enthusiastic defense. 

Those who led the attack upon the bill 
were well organized and had adopted a 
subtle and efficient strategy, so that if 
logic or eloquence or facts could have 
prevailed over closed minds, the bill would 
have been unanimously rejected. Senator 
Shields developed the judicial argument, 
stating that although he is a Christian and 
orthodox, it is not within the power of the 
legislature to favor him against his fellows 
who might differ from him; that it was 
one of the original and sacred rights guar- 
anteed to us all that we shall be allowed 
equal status before the law; that it was 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxons to provide 
for the rights of the minority. Senator 
Brooks, adopting a humorous tone, kept 
the Senate laughing by his witty and 
good-natured appeal to their sense of 
dignity which must not be infringed. He 
showed the connection between the Ku 
Klux Klan and the anti-evolution legisla- 
tion. 

I was profoundly impressed with the 
speech of Senator J. C. Zellar of Yazoo 
City, a doctor of philosophy as well as 
the possessor of several honorary degrees. 
He made yesterday one of the few great 
speeches in the history of human polemic. 
With quiet eloquence, he progressed from 
point to unanswerable point, with language 
that was precise and pure, scholarship that 
was wide and profound, and a dialectic 
that was flawless. He defended the theory 
of evolution, and showed how science and 
religion are not enemies, but friends; how 
the infallibility of the Scriptures came to 
be bel eved in. why the bel'ef is untenable, 
and why an epen mind is necessary. 
Liberalism has nowhere an abler ally. 

It was gratifying to observe what an 
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LONDON 
Yy UNITARIAN MOVEMENT is here 
meant that which is organized and 
known under that name, though we are 
quite willing to admit that it is only the 


historic and visible embodiment of tenden- 


cies in theological thought to-day which are 


much more widely distributed than our 


own denomination. It is in seeing the 
gathering strength and the spread of these 
tendencies, indeed, that one ‘finds the 


strongest confidence and hope for the 


future of English Unitarianism, and an 
evidence for the claim that it has been 
something more than a mere eddy in the 
main current of Christianity, or the eccen- 
tricity of a handful of cranks and eccen- 


trices in religion. 


It is sometimes said that the heresy of 


-to-day is the orthodoxy of the day after 


to-morrow; and an impartial estimate of 
the changes in theological thought during 
the past fifty years, combined with a sane 


obseryation of their general nature and 


direction, gives considerable ground for 
the expectation that the above saying will 
yet apply to the heresy called Unitarian- 
ism. These processes affecting the beliefs 
that men and women have held dearest 
and deepest are bound to be slow in their 
operation, and delay is no reason for 
despair in such matters. The kingdom 
of Truth, like the kingdom of God which 
includes it, cometh not always with obser- 
vation, and certainly not always with 
violent haste. We have learned that God 
did not create the world in six days. He 
did not fling it, range on range, order 
after order, into space with a sudden com- 
pleteness; it grew for the most part 
secretly, silently, and inevitably, one stage 
unfolding into the next and higher as a 
fuller and more adequate expression of 
its own inherent nature. 

I have an old hawthorn tree, a gnarled, 
twisted, hoary thing, just outside my study 
window ; it knows a great deal, and some- 
times speaks to me and imparts some of 
its wisdom. It does not change from its 


winter into its summer fashion with a> 


leap, but I can see it is making the change 
all right. There is just a faint tip of 
green on its buds, that was not there a 
week ago, and these tips are imperceptibly 
growing bigger and the green getting 
gradually a little greener; and sometime 
soon I shall find that the imprisoned, 
curled-up little leaves have quite burst 
open their case, and entered upon a fresh 
stage of growth which will yet cover up 
the hard, brown old wood in a coating of 
living green that will be seen by all. I 
have many times noticed in beech hedges 
that the sere dead leaves of last year’s 
growth hang on through the winter into 
the spring, long after the life has gone 
out of them, but by and by they lose even, 
their dead hold, as the new life makes its 
way from the roots and quietly but ir- 
resistibly asserts itself. 

‘This is the kind of process and the 


method of change that is going on Jp 
theology. 


R. NICOL CROSS 


Take as an illustration these quotations 
from the weekly religious article in the 
Times of this morning when I am writing. 
“The Gospel of the Incarnation could have 
no meaning if there was not in human 
life that which is congruous to God and 


able to respond to His revelation of 


Himself in men. No one who has a low 
estimate of human nature can find any 
meaning in the Christian’s Creed that God 
and man have a true affinity with each 
other. ... Our religion must be able to 
commend its charms by the appeal to 
reason and justify its demands on men’s 
allegiance by its influence in the world, 
but no merely external evidence can pro- 
duce the connection which makes man’s 
response to it complete. ... Every Chris- 
tian is in some sense a mystic. His faith 
must pass beyond the assurance of au- 
thority, the witness of his fellows, or the 
demands of reason, to that knowledge 
which is gained at first hand when the soul 
awakens to its full consciousness and 
finds within itself an immediate revela- 
tion of God.” 

Have we not here a repudiation of the 
doctrine of the total depravity of human 
nature, an implication of the essential 
divinity of humanity, a shifting of the 
seat of final authority in religion from 
Bible, Creed, and Church to inner spiritual 
experience and that voice of God which 
speaks in the oracles of a man’s own soul 
and conscience? These are the very 
accents of the teaching of Channing, 
Martineau, and Emerson, the very core of 
our Unitarian faith and philosophy, the 
great fundamentals of rational and liberal 
religion, we might say its commonplaces. 
With these once recognized and accepted 
in the seats of orthodoxy, we can wait 
not without hope for still further ap- 
proximations in the realm of theological 
doctrine. The very fact that some church 
modernists find it necessary to state that 
their position is not to be identified with 
Unitarianism is itself a proof that the 
difference is not so obvious at least to the 
plain man as it was. And if the accept- 
ance of those principles elsewhere can 
rightly be said to owe nothing to the 
direct influence of definitely Unitarian 
thought, in that case it must yield in- 
dependent testimony to the prophetic in- 
sight of Unitarian thinkers and add out- 
side corroboration to the worth of their 
teaching. 

I believe it could not well be disputed 
that the modern trend of theology in 
England has in the main been toward the 
principles and methods, though not 
necessarily the conclusions, which have 
given Unitarianism a well-marked and on 
the whole distinctive character for the last 
three-quarters of a century. And on this 
fact, with whatever qualifications must 
be conceded, we build a not presumptuous 
optimism in regard to our cause, despite 
the circumstance that our contemporary 
history has little to show of progress or 
expansion in the way of denominational 
strength or successful propagandised effort. 


~The Pnitriat® Movement : in England 


A new missionary minilier ; plans for unifying the work 


The “Forward Movement” inaugurated by 
the Centenary Celebrations, though some 
care and pains were expended to give it 
form and proportion, has failed to create 
a revival spirit or to generate enthusiasm 
on a large scale, and has expressed itself 
chiefly in sporadic local movements with- 
out impressive result. 

The appointment, however, by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
of Mr. Townsend as missionary-minister, 
at an adequate salary, may well contain 
greater promise, especially as it comes just 
at the time when the Manchester District 
is organizing a Bazaar to raise £5,000. 
It may be that the man and the means 
will meet and that we shall see a vigorous 
recovery in that northern center, which 
has great memories and splendid men and 
material still. Headquarters looks for- 
ward with interest and expectation to 
the results of this experiment, which will 
release the whole thought and energy of 
a capable minister for missionary inspira- 
tion and effort in the denomination. 

The present time may, however, become 
more noted in the history of the English 
Unitarian movement as a period of con- 
solidation and co-ordination. There has 
been a growing feeling that our organiza- 
tions generally should be systematized 
and unified to prevent overlapping and 
duplications, in order that our resources 
of men and money be economized and 
concentrated with a view to maximum 
efficiency and service of the whole. We 
have recently seen the amalgamation of 
the old London District Unitarian Society 
with the London and South Eastern Coun- 
ties Provincial Assembly, and negotiations 
for every possible co-operation between 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the National Triennial Confer- 
ence. It is open to speculate on the possi- 
bility that this growing rapprochement may 
lead to still closer union, though the diffi- 
culties of complete amalgamation are now 
serious both as regards principle and 
constitution. But the ideal is being en- 
visaged of one coherent inclusive organiza- 
tion of all our churches, which will respect 
and preserve the fundamental and vital 
liberty of congregations and at the same 
time give more reality to the principle 
that they are members of one body shar- 
ing in a common life and purpose, and 
haying a common mission in the modern 
world. The fact that steps are being 
taken for the preparation of a hymn book, 
to replace the two now in general use 
throughout our churches, is only another 
indication of the spirit which is moving 
among us and making itself ever more 
powerfully felt. 

We are being schooled to the position 
that in the present phase of English Uni- 
tarianism there is less need for the old 
emphasis on liberty and a vital necessity 
to secure unity, discipline, and effective- 
ness. The conviction is strong upon us 
that we have not yet gathered up the 
harvest of opportunity from the fields that 
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modern thought has opened out for a reli- 
gion based on reason and spirit rather 
than on ancient ecclesiastical dogmas and 
traditions, and we desire to develop the 
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maximum strength and capacity to secure 
that ingathering which awaits our effort 
and enterprise, in the name of God and 
Religion. 


Humanism: By a Theist 


Passages from a recent sermon 


HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


ITHERTO we have lacked in the 

Unitarian churches any clear state- 
ment of the position taken up by the 
humanist. He has represented a general 
trend, an attitude, rather than any 
systematic interpretation of life and of 
religious ideas. But THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister has lately done us the service of 
securing a clear, comprehensive, and 
definite statement regarding humanism by 
one who is a leading exponent of this 
supposedly new position. 

Let me say that I respect and honor 
the sincerity and the fine ethical purpose 
of the ministers who are supporting this 
movement. They feel that their interpre- 
tation of life gives a new sacredness to 
human personality, and that if their reli- 
gion were generally accepted human life 
would no longer be regarded cheaply or 
exploited selfishly. If humanity, they 
believe, were accepted as the object of our 
religious aspirations, we should then 
“consider ourselves channels’ through 
which the divine life of humanity flows, 
and recognize our mission to purify the 
stream as it passes through us, realizing 
that the manner in which we give ex- 
pression to this spirit will largely de- 
termine the life of the future.” 


Looking at this statement by a human- 
ist*, let us see what he seems to regard 
“as the advantages which humanism enjoys 
over that interpretation of life which is 
generally called Christian theism. 

“Christianity presupposes a certain type 
of God, and then considers man as a 
means towards realizing the purposes and 
desires of this Being.” The humanist 
says that this “certain type of God” in 
which Christianity has believed, is “a 
personal creator and ruler outside of the 
universe, setting it in motion, directing 
its course, and shaping its development.” 
I cannot find in his statement any indi- 
cation that Mr. Dietrich is aware that 


Christians have ever had a better thought © 


‘of God than that. Apparently; when he 
sets up his humanism over against the 
Christian idea of God, he thinks that all 
Christians believe in God as an absentee 
landlord owning the universe, but himself 
located beyond its confines. He says that 


Christianity first presupposes this kind - 


of God and then shows man how to obey 
the will, and how to accommodate himself 
to the desires of this Being: Here we 
must take issue. Christianity has never 


*The reference is to the article, “Humanism,” 
by John H. Dietrich, in Tum CHRISTIAN Ruc- 
1stpR of February 18, 1926. 


won the allegiance of any man by asking 
him to presuppose something and then 
infer his duty. Christians have not pre- 
supposed God; they believe that they have 
experienced Him. And the records of 
Christianity which have accounted for its 
continued spread and for its influence in 
the world have not been the records of 
the inferences men have made from cer- 
tain presuppositions; they have been the 
records of lives radically changed by the 
impact of a spiritual reality, making itself 
known as the cause and the life and the 
goal of the moral order. 

We take issue on another ground. 
While it is true that belief in God has 
for some people and in some ages been 
belief in “a personal creator and ruler 
outside of the universe, setting it in 
motion, directing its course, and shaping 
its development,” it is equally true that 
modern interpretations of the relation of 
God to the world cannot be adequately 
described by such language. Some of the 
phrases the humanist uses when he gives 
us his idea of God, we who are theists 
can also use. When he says that human- 
ism “enthrones deity in the human heart 
rather than above the stars,” when he says 
that it “teaches the doctrines of imman- 
ence, that God is in the universe, the 
world-spirit which pervades the totality 
of things,” we can borrow his language. 
We may wish to modify it by saying that 
we enthrone deity at once in the human 
heart and above the stars. We may even 
go so far as to say, with-the humanist 
that “this great world-spirit, so far as 
we know, finds its highest expression in 
humanity, and it is therefore in humanity 
that we must look for the deepest mani- 
festations of the divine.” So far, per- 
haps, we can use his language, because he 
is speaking of what we know, but the fact 
remains that men are incurably addicted 
to the habit of reaching out into the un- 
known, of projecting into the unknown 
ideas and wishes and hopes which are 
based upon what they do know. As man 
reaches out into that which is beyond the 
boundaries of the known, he finds that 
he is met by something which comes to 
him from out the unknown. 


To be perfectly fair, I must point out 
that it is not mankind as at present con- 


stituted which the humanist identifies with 


God. He interprets deity in terms of “an 
idealized and glorified humanity.” Now 
the interesting thing is that when he tells 
us of his worship and service of this 
glorified humanity, he is compelled to use 
language which carries with it many of the 
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implications of Christian experience. Hew 
tells us that his religion is a “devoted — 
attempt to realize through concentrated 
effort the gradual transformation of 
human life.’ He adds that he would set 
up the ideal of a perfected humanity as 
his symbol of God. And so we are not 
really invited to worship the collective 
will of humanity. It is a “glorified 
humanity” which he asks us to worship. 


What is it that leads me to anything 
that can be called a “devoted attempt” or 
a “consecrated effort’? What justifies the 
subordination of my personal profit and 
pleasure for the sake of a “glorified 
humanity” that has no being and that 
only distant ages will see? The humanist 
answers: “To feel that God, the mighty 
spirit of humanity, needs me, is to feel 
myself stirred to the uttermost depths of 
my being. .To feel that I am a part. of 
and a contributor to that God is to find 
myself lifted to the possibilities of purest 
and bravest life’ Now the Christian 
also hears the call of a God who needs 
him and will use him, and when he 
answers that call he too discovers hitherto — 
unsuspected possibilities within himself; 
but the God who ealls him is a God who 
already exists, not a God whom he is 
himself helping to create; not a passion- 
ately desired but as yet unrealized human 
perfection, but a God who was and is and 
is to be. 

If a gradual transformation of existing 
humanity, whose life is now so sadly 
marred and shadowed by strife and misery, 
by ignorance and by the inroads of pestil- 
ence—if that is the goal of religion, there 
must be some standard by which the trans- 
formation may be tested and judged. 
For the Christian it is God who gives us 
a standard, and that standard has validity 
and authority for us just in proportion 
as we are sure that it is a standard 
higher than we should set for ourselves 
even at our best. 


The power that has produced the uni- 
verse, we are told, until recently ‘pushed 
forward blindly, all unconscious of what 
its end might be; but at last in man it has 
assumed the proportions of consciousness, 
and henceforth will be consciously directed 
by humanity.” No miracle or marvel ever 
claimed by the supernaturalist can sur- 
pass the marvel of a_ blindly pushing 
impulse assuming proportions of con- 


‘sciousness and then leaving its future in 


the hands of its own creatures. 


The humanist tells us that we shall not 
live to see the glorified humanity whose 
service is his religion; we must be content 
with the thrill of preparing for it. But 
here in the meantime is human sorrow and 
tragedy, and it enters the experience of 
all without distinction; it does not even 


-pass by the doors of the man who is 


devotedly and with “consecrated effort” 
trying to transform human life. When 
sorrow enters the heart, there is not much 
in a “glorified humanity’—which no one 
now living will ever see or share—to 
bring balm and wae to the eran 


heart. 
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Beside the experience of sorrow, one 


might put the fact of death or the fact 


that any honest man must confess that he 
has sinned—even if it be only against 
man that he has sinned. These facts of 
life, and others we might name, are left 
out of account by those whose attention 
is wholly absorbed in heralding the coni- 
ing kingdom of the perfect man. But 
they are the facts with which religion 
has had most to do; they stand for the 
experiences in which man has been most 
sure of the reality of a God who is more 
than a creature of man’s hope. And the 
testimony of those who have sought to 
commune with, to serve, and to see the 
God of Jesus Christ is a testimony that 
God does bind up the broken heart, that 
the sinful man finds no peace until, com- 
ing to himself, he arises and goes to his 
Father, that death has no victory over 
the soul that is stayed on the living God. 

As contrasted with the humanistic in- 
terpretation, some of us feel that we have 
to set forth and exalt the Christian 
thought of God, which took up into itself 
the noblest thought of Jewish prophets 
and psalmists and has received reinforce- 
ment from many sources through the 
centuries, including the reinforcement of 
modern science, which is far from ma- 
terialistic in its latest developments and 
applications. There is, of course, a Chris- 
tian humanism. Christianity does find 
God in the soul of man: “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God”; 
“God hath not left himself without a wit- 
ness in each one of us’; “Ye are the 


temple of the living God”; “The Word 


was made flesh”; “If a man say, I love 
God, yet hateth his brother, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him? He who loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, can- 
not love God whom he hath not seen.” 
One of our own poets may add his word: 


“The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within.” 


‘But Christian thought has also preserved 


certain values which we are now asked 
to discard. and repudiate at our peril: 
First, the divine standard, “Be ye perfect 
as your heavenly Father is perfect”; then 
the promise, with its unmistakable con- 
dition, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you”; then the cer- 
tainty of divine aid and guidance, “Be not 
anxious how or what ye shall speak, for it 
is not ye that speak, but the spirit of the 
Father that speaketh in you’; then the 
assurance that life may be renewed in 
spite of sin and all its tragic consequences : 
“The father said, Bring forth quickly the 
best robe and put it on him, for this my 
‘son was dead and is alive again, was lost 
and is found’; “There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth”; and not least the 
assurance that there is a victory for the 
spirit over death, “Behold, he is risen, he 
is not here; why seek ye the living among 
the dead?” 


The only remedy for war is conscience, 
and you won’t have conscience until you 
have religion carefully taught and in- 
culeated.—George Bernard Shaw. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


One Teacher’s Experience 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


It has seldom happened that there has 
been such a unanimity of opinion among 
Unitarians and other liberals as that ex- 
pressed to date regarding the efforts of 
Bryan and his followers to combat the 
teaching of evolution in tax-supported 
schools. Apparently all agree that reli- 
gious freedom in America is imperiled and 
must be defended at all costs. I shared 
this feeling and felt that I should do all 
that I could to aid the liberal cause. 

Having a church-school class of high- 
school boys, I thought I could best serve by 
devoting the church-school year to a study 
of evolution, I approached the subject by 
discussing the Scopes trial, Mr. Malone’s 
address on Religious Freedom, Mr. Potter’s 
reports of the situation at Dayton, and a 
Tennessee schoolbook deleted in accordance 
with the new law. I used as texts, ‘Evolu- 
tion for John Doe,” by Ward, “Evolution” 
(an “untechnical but truthful explanation” 
of the subject), by Vernon Kellog, and 
“What Evolution Is,” by Parker. I called 
attention to the lecture under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s League by the last-named 
author and used as much correct news as 
possible to enliven the subject. In addi- 
tion to this, I offered prizes for scholar- 
ship, discussed the matter with the parents 
of the boys in the class, and with the reli- 
gious education committee. I sought to 
leave no stone unturned in my effort to 
interest the group of boys in the study of 
evolution and aimed through them to 
arouse the interest of the entire church 
school. 

The results of six months’ trial would 
gladden the hearts of the Bible Crusaders 
of America. To see whether I was getting 
anywhere, I dropped the subject for several 
weeks without arousing any comment on 
the part of the boys in the class or others 
connected with the school. Whether or 
not one of the largest church schools in the 
Unitarian denomination was kept in touch 
with the momentous question of the sup- 
pression of the teaching of evolution was 
a matter of the profoundest indifference. 

With this result before me, I began to 
wonder whether the anti-evolution agita- 
tion was of such great importance, after 
As I became better acquainted with 
the subject, I wondered how much was 
suitable for presentation in a secondary 
school outside of a statement of the eyi- 
dences of evolution. These could be pointed 
out during the study of biology and geology 
without mentioning the objectionable 
term “evolution.” Since the causes of 
evolution are a matter of disagreement 
among the most able investigators, the sub- 
ject seems best adapted to college courses, 
anyway. Apparently the only questions 
coming in the purview of anti-evolution 
legislation are whether man was descended 
from a lower animal and just when he 
acquired his immortal soul. 

The much dreaded legislation would 
probably hamper the pursuit of truth only 
in state-supported colleges, where the the- 
ories of evolution are being investigated 
together with their metaphysical impli- 


cations, As a matter of practice, it is 
doubtful whether much harm would be 
done to the cause of science by the law, 
as there are so many independent insti- 
tutions of learning throughout the country. — 

The concern of the Unitarians as voiced 
by the Laymen’s League accordingly nar- 
rows down to consideration of a possible 
impairment of religious freedom through 
unenlightened legislation. This undoubt- 
edly makes a first-rate subject for pulpit 
and platform discussion, but to my mind 
makes a very poor major project. 

If each League Chapter could start an 
educational campaign designed to promote 
the study of evolution, which after all, is 
the best way to combat unenlightened 
legislation, I believe more would be ac- 
complished than by spending a large sum 
on legal advice. Sixty thousand dollars* 
expended’ on fostering our struggling 
churches, it seems to me, would make a 
less spectacular, but more enduring ad- 
vance. CLARENCE JOYCE. 

LEOMINSTHR, MASS. 


University of Tennessee 
To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


My attention has been called to Rey. 
D. M. Welch’s article on “A Tennessee 
Unitarian Church,” in THE Reeister of 
January 21, which is an excellent presen- 
tation of the difficulties besetting the ad- 
vancement of liberal thought and religion 
in East Tennessee, and perhaps in the 
South generally. 

There is, however, one statement in the 
article which is likely to be misleading to 
generous-minded people, viz., “The pres- 
ence of the University [of Tennessee]. 
whose oflicers are tolerant toward us, 
gives us an opportunity to spread the 
liberal gospel among the students.” Hay- 
ing been a member of the faculty of the 
University of Tennessee for a number of 
years, and also of the Knoxville Unitarian 
Church, I beg to point out that the 
“tolerance” of the University officials 
springs from compulsion. The University 
is a state university, is nonsectarian, and 
is forbidden by law to espouse or an- 
tagonize any particular religion. 

Judging by the published records (see 
especially Reports American Association of 
University Professors, 1924, 1925; National 
Edueational Association, 1926; New [e- 
public, 1924, ete, the administrative 
officers of the University of Tennessee are 
best known in the public press for their 
intolerance and lack of moral courage. 
Thus they summarily dismissed six mem- 
bers of the faculty in July, 1923, for 
vigorously maintaining the right to teach 
evolution. The following year, two more 
instructors were squeezed out for sym- 
pathizing with the ideals of the dismissed 
members. Last year, when the anti- 
evolution bill was under consideration in 
Tennessee, the University officials showed 
their moral quality by sticking their heads 
in the sand, like the ostrich of literature, 
until the storm should blow over. Con- 
trast this struthionine performance with 
the courageous fight made by the Uni- 

(Continued on page 240) 


Religion Around the World 


Mexico Severe with Priests; 
Is Kindly Toward Protestants 


Dispatches come out of Mexico telling 
of the deportation of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics, of the closing of Roman 
Catholic churches, schools, and asylums. 
The Constitution of Mexico bars foreigners 
who are ministers and teachers of religion, 
and, to the end that education may be 
secular, forbids religious instruction in 
private primary schools. Neither of these 
provisions has, it appears, been enforced 
to the constitutional limit. Why, then, 
this sudden drastic enforcement? Because 
the government is convinced that the 
Roman Church is the center of reactionary 
propaganda against the social program 
of the Calles administration. Clergymen, 
native-born or foreign, are not molested 
“so long as they are loyal to the govern- 
ment. 

Are Protestant ministers and schools 
molested? Samuel G. Inman, secretary 
of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, representing nine Protestant mis- 
sion boards in Mexico, spoke on the church 
situation in Mexico before the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York City, 
February 27. He read this cablegram 
from the president and secretary of the 
Mexico City Evangelical Committee on Co- 
operation: “Fact misrepresented in press. 
No evangelical missionaries expelled nor 
schools closed.” Mr. Inman recalled that 
Protestant missionary organizations in the 
United States had been urging their mis- 
sionaries and members to abide by the 
Mexican constitution, and he denied that 
Protestant missionary interests favored in- 
teryention of the United States in Mexico’s 
church policy. These constitutional pro- 
visions were directed specifically against 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and were 
to be invoked when the welfare of the 
state demanded. ‘The state has nothing 
to fear from the Protestant theory of state 
and church, and apparently does not 
suspect the Protestant clergy of intriguing 
for a social order that would nurture their 
ecclesiastical and economic power over the 
masses. 

“The Catholic Church in Mexico is no 
more like the same church in the United 
States, in, either religious or social practice, 
than the medizval church was like the 
modern,” writes Alva W. Taylor in the 
Christian Century. “It is medisevalism 
rooted into a national life that is just 
now going through the pangs of a rebirth 
into the modern world, and it surrenders 
its power with no more willingness than 
did the church of the Middle Ages. 

“The Mexican hierarchy has opposed 
every revolution since the days of Iturbide, 
and it has supported every counter-revolu- 
tion down to the days of bloody Huerta. 
It consecrated the ruthless conquest of 
Cortez; razed the land of its remarkable 
native culture; blessed, if it did not in- 
deed instigate, the intrusion of Max- 
imilian ; beggared the masses to enrich it- 
self; sanctified and upheld landlordism and 
its concomitant of peonage; and kept the 
common people, whom it might have edu- 
cated, in ignorance and superstition.” 
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It is no wonder that the statesmen who 
refashioned the government in 1917 dealt 
so drastically with the church in the new 
constitution. As Mr. Taylor reviews its 
provisions: “It separates church and state, 
takes charge of all church property, estab- 
lishes freedom of worship, of the press, 
and of speech. It secularizes education, 
deprives the church of legal right to hold 
property or to conduct auxiliary institu- 
tions, such as convents and monasteries. 
It forbids priests to vote or to take any 
part in politics or to inherit or to hold 
church property. It gives state legis- 
latures power to limit the number of 
churches and of priests, and two or three 
of them have taken advantage of the 
right.” : 

When the papal delegate, Ernesto Fil- 
lipi, was expelled, President Obregon, an- 
swering the protest. of the Mexican 
bishops, asked the church to cease its 
opposition to “the effective social pro- 
grams” of the revolution. He charged 
that the clergy “has not only denied its 
measure of co-operation, but has actually 
opposed their development with systematic 
obstruction, particularly in those very 
features which are essentially Christian, 
and the execution of which in no sense 
conflicted with-the doctrine which the 
church in theory supports.” 

Meanwhile, the churchly reformers, the 
Mexican Apostolic Church, continue their 
protest against the ways of Rome. Their 
leader, as noted last year in THE REGISTER, 
is Patriarch Perez. But he is aged and ill 
and probably not an able organizer. 
Spiritually he succeeds Father Comacho, 
who, as Mr. Taylor recalls, tried to found 
an independent Mexican church in the 
nineties, but was exiled to a rural village 
for his “error,” with a threat from Diaz 
that bullets would make holes in a 
clerical garb as well as a military uniform. 
Father Comacho, just before his death, 
pledged Perez to carry on the movement. 

As pointed out before on this page, the 
situation is like to that in Russia. It 
remains to be seen whether the reformed 
church movement gains the headway in 
Mexico that it has made in the Soviet 
republic. 


School of Religion in Iowa 
There is to be organized at the Uni- 


versity of Iowa a school of religion of - 


the same general plan as that at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It will, of course, 
have no official connection with the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, although Dean George F. 
Kay of the College of Liberal Arts in the 
University is to serve in private capacity 
as president of the board of trustees of 
the new school. Official representatives 
of the Baptist, Roman Catholic, Congrega- 
tional, Disciples, Episcopal, Jewish, 
Lutheran, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
communions will also have membership 
on the board. 


A new Mohammedan mosque is being 
built in Paris at a cost of more than 
6,000,000 francs. There are above 30,000 
Moslems in the city. 


Liberal Church May Not Meet 
in Clearwater, Fla., City Hall 


A Liberal Christian group in Clearwater, 
Fla., a strong fundamentalist community, 
was recently the victim of a peculiar 
species of discrimination. The congrega- 
tion had been meeting in the City Hall. 
One of the members, an attorney, Ashel W. 
Gage, on February 19 received notice from 
the city manager that the City Commission 
had instructed him not to permit further 
religious services to be held in the City 
Hall “except under the auspices of a 
church already established in Clearwater.” 
In a courteous reply to the manager, Mr. 
Gage inquired whether by “a church al- 
ready established in Clearwater” it was 
intended “to prevent a church hereafter 
established in Clearwater from having the 
same rights as one now established”; and 
whether by “church” was meant “an or- 
ganization or a church as an organization 
owning a building.” He asked “whether 
or not there is a general desire on the part 
of those now responsible for the city 
administration to deny to the citizens 
that liberty and equality and freedom of 
meeting and assemblage granted to them 
not only by the Constitution of the State of 
Florida, but also by the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

On invitation of Mr. Gage, the Society 
met on Sunday evening, February 21, in 
his offices directly across from the City 
Hall. Rev. Louis J. Richards, minister 
of the. Church of the Good Shepherd, at 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., who is also min- 


ister of the Clearwater congregation, | 


preached on “What Is Liberalism in Reli- 
gion?” He said that the precept, “The 
truth shall make you free,’ was being 
violated to-day by the effort to stifle in- 
vestigation, and deny to the children of the 
public schools, by legislative power, the 
knowledge and thought of advancing 


discoveries and accumulated learning. A. 


permanent organization, to be known as 
the Christian Liberal ‘Church, is being 
planned. 

The president of the corporation pub- 
lishing the Clearwater Herald, a daily 
newspaper, is Alden Washburn, son of 
George F. Washburn, leader and financial 
backer of the Fundamentalist Bible 
Crusaders of America. 


The trustees of Vassar College have 
ruled for compulsory attendance on chapel 
services at Vassar. The new regulation is 
only a modification of that which has been 
in force for years, but, according to press 
reports, it is contrary to the expressed 
will of the students, who recently voted 
500 to 64 against compulsory chapel. 


The Manhattan Merchants’ Association 
of New York City wants a fixed Easter, 
the second Sunday in April. They say: 
“A late Haster ... shortens the spring 
season, thereby reducing the volume of 
business, while the lengthened winter 
season is of little benefit. With the adop- 
tion of a fixed date, all such difficulties 
will disappear.” Business is business. _ 


iy 


A Great Adventure 


For the genuine book lover, every new volume has the fascination of travel in an un- 


known land. 


He opens its covers, and at once is off on a quest, happy and adventurous. 
Who knows what far horizons may be lifted, what new delights, or dangers, the turning of 
a page may reveal? Like the explorer of a new continent, every step forward is a fresh disclosure. 


At any 


moment, he may find himself entranced, or bored, instructed, depressed, or thrilled. Anything may happen. 


Events altogether unexpected may come to pass. 


Voltaire named death 


“The Great Perhaps. ”» With equal 


truth, the same definition can be applied to reading. One of the chief delights of literature is that it offers 
us the chance to embark upon a great adventure, which oat take us far into undiscovered countries, across 


uncharted seas. 


THE Scientific Basis of Faith 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Scrmncz, RBLIGION, AND RHALITY. By various 
writers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1925. $2.50. 

It is difficult not to be dithyrambic in 
speaking of this book. Its theme is one 
of the greatest, and the writers among the 
most capable now on the planet. After a 
fifteen-page introduction by the Earl of 
Balfour, the following subjects are dis- 
cussed: “Magic, Science, and Religion,” by 
B. Malinowski; “Historical Relations of 
Religion and Science,” by Charles Singer ; 
“Science and Religion in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by A. Aliotta; “The Domain of 
Physical Science,” by A. S. Eddington; 
“Mechanistic Biology and the Religious 
Consciousness,” by Joseph Needham; “The 
Sphere of Religion,” by J. W. Oman; “Reli- 
gion and Psychology,” by Wm. Brown; 
“Science, Christianity, and Modern Civili- 
zation,” by C. C. J. Webb; and the whole 

- ig reviewed in a clear, splendid way by 
Dean W. R. Inge. 

In the judgment of the reviewer. the 
most important of these essays is that 
by Professor Eddington. He writes with 
a beautiful clearness and candor, and 
makes the reader realize the immense 
progress of scientific thought in the last 
twenty years. Preachers, middlemen of 
enlightenment, and even men of science 
are constantly falling behind. It is de 
pressing to hear sermons and lectures by 
educated and progressive men who formed 
their notions of science, of the laws of 
nature, and the scope of physics twenty- 
five years ago. The nature of scientific 
method and the scientific conception of the 
universe as held by such thinkers as 
Eddington will seem revolutionary to some, 
especially to the materialist who will find 
his view of the world treated as obsolete. 
Few people realize that physics is almost 
as abstract as mathematics, that many of 
what we have called the laws of nature 
are, to use a simile of B. Russell, like the 
great law that there are three feet to a 
yard. Professor Eddington says explicitly 
that “physics is now in course of abandon- 
ing all claim to a type of knowledge which 
it formerly asserted without hesitation.” 
An elephant slides down a grassy hillside. 
This ie a concrete ties: The problem, as 


Ora | 


stated by the physicists, is—given two 
tons, a slope of sixty degrees, a certain 
coefficient of friction and other factors, 
the time of the descent will be found to 
be 16.5 seconds. What the physicist deals 
with is not things but symbols, pointer- 
readings which have no more likeness to 
the concrete reality than a telephone 
number has to a subscriber. He works 
with the interconnection of pointer-read- 
ings and “is not professionally interested 
in the entities which these have replaced.” 
Least of all does he say that all reality 
is material. 

The nineteenth-century physicist thought 
he knew what atoms were. “‘We now see 
that physics has nothing to say about the 
inscrutable nature of the atom.” What we 
eall the physical world is only an aspect of 
the real world, and “we often forget that 
it is only a part.” Physics begins with the 
selection of an aspect of reality, deliber- 
ately ignores the rest, and ends with a 
skeleton scheme of things, which over and 
above their physical aspects have a value 
for consciousness, i.e., a spiritual value.” 
“Physics ... relates only to certain aspects 
of the common basis of material and 
spiritual things.” 

If it were the function of a reviewer 
to make recommendations, he would 
earnestly recommend to ministers and all 
interested in knowing the net result of 
thought to date that they read this essay 
once a day for three weeks. Many people 
have religious needs, impulses, longings, 
desires to pray and to seek communion 
with God, but they have the impression 
that all this is forbidden by science. If 
this great mathematician and astronomer 
is correct, we are released from these in- 
hibitions. Real science does not negate 
religion. “In exploring his own territory, 
the physicist comes up against the in- 
fluence of that wider reality which he 
cannot altogether shut out. ... We have 
spelt mind with a small ‘m,’ for our values 
are human values; yet we trust there is 
even in us something that has value for 
the eternal.” 

Speaking of the daring hypothesis that 
the world-spirit is a beneficent Father, 
he says, “this image of the divine nature 
is not a convenient fiction for use in work- 
aday life, to be discarded in favor of a 
system of equations when scientific ac- 
euracy is required. If the hypothesis is 


A. R. H. 


correct, it signifies a direct relation of 


‘spirit which can scarcely be made clearer 


by an irrelevant excursion into the cycle 
of physical definition where the differen- 
tial equations take their rise.” He con- 
cludes with the statement that the value 
of this or any hypothesis “extends just 
so far as it is verified by actual ex- 
perience.” The philosophers have realized 
these truths for some time, but they are 
heard with greater respect when uttered 
by a scientific mind of the first order. 
This book is of great significance and 
value. It is most timely, and will be very 
welcome to men who admit that they are 
swarms of electrons, but who in their 
hearts of hearts have known all the 
while that they are more. 


A Useful Citizen 


A MAN AND A BroTHer, 
Boston: Little, 


W. Mureay CRANS. 
By Solomon Bulkley Griffin. 
Brown & Company. $2.50. 

Although less a systematic biography 
than the tribute of one friend to another, 
this yolume is by no means lacking in 
charm and suggestive power. Murray 
Crane was an example of the American 
business man in politics, at his best. A 
successful paper manufacturer, the pos- 
sessor of great wealth, he served three 
terms as Governor of Massachusetts, was 
a United States Senator for nine years, 
and represented his State in the counsels 
of the Republican National Committee for 
almost a quarter of a century. Markedly 
successful as an executive, one of the 
most influential politicians of his genera- 
tion, still he was no man’s master, kept 
his shield unsmirched, ever stood squarely 
for what he believed to be the right; and 
died, at last, universally respected. As 
an employer of labor, he won the undi- 
luted admiration of his hands. As a capi- 
talist, he administered his wealth as a 
trust, for the benefit of those in need. 
Never allowing himself to be imposed 
upon, if he could help it, the cause that he 
knew not he searched out. His biographer 
records a long list of benefactions, as in- 
telligent as they were generous, of which 
the public never knew. Shrewd, silent, 
conscientious, utterly unassuming, this 
man proved himself a good friend and 
neighbor, as well as a useful public serv- 
ant. Mr. Griffin writes with a knowledge 
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begotten of a lifelong friendship; often 
affectionately, but never without discrimi- 
nating judgment. His praise is never ful- 
some. He sketches the portrait of a type 
of citizenship all too rare among us. To 
many readers, the revelation of Governor. 
Crane’s humor; his courage in supporting 
the League of Nations, his far-reaching 
influence upon many public questions, will 
come as a surprise. It was his settlement 
of the Boston teamsters’ strike which sug- 
gested to President Roosevelt the solution 
of the problem of the striking coal miners, 
in 1902. Although, while in the Senate, 
he never made a speech, no one of his 
colleagues exerted an influence wider or 
more powerful. Yet principle, not parti- 
sanship, was the dominant factor in his 
life. ‘Good sense was his gospel, and 
tact his weapon. In all the stress of 
politics and the making of laws, he never 
lost sight of the things which he held 
basic to permanent progress and the public 
weal.” “He did not serve ambition, but 
people.” ‘Happy the one who, in the main, 
steers his craft by the clear shining veri- 
ties—old, simple, inescapable.” What this 
man’s career lacked in dramatic incidents, 
it more than makes up for as a record of 
modest, faithful service to the common 
good. The book opens with a notable 
foreword by President Coolidge, and closes 
with a tender tribute from Chief Justice 
Taft. A.R. H, 


Bishop Gardiner 


STEPHEN GARDINER AND THD TUDOR R®ACTION. 
By James A. Muller, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1926. 


Dr. Muller is to be congratulated on 
having had brought to his attention a 
statesman who awaited a biographer, and 
whose life was eminently worth writing. 
Stephen Gardiner played a part of great 
significance in the foreign diplomacy and 
in the political and ecclesiastical distur- 
bances which marked the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, and Mary. Dr. Muller’s 
vivid picture of the man,—jurist, diplo- 
matist, bishop, and finally Lord Chancellor 
—is a picture of the times skillfully drawn 
by a faithful historian. Dr. Muller has 
a first-hand knowledge of the sources, and 
in some not unimportant details is able 
to correct the statements of such eminent 
scholars as A. F. Pollard and W. F. Mait- 
land. The central figure wins a measure 
of the reader’s sympathy in spite of his 
legalistic mind and consistent fear of in- 
novation. Though he participated in the 
persecution of the “heretics” who sought 
to establish the principles of the Re- 
formers in England, he had only a small 
part in the extreme measures of “Bloody 
Mary.” His wit, learning, and dialectical 
skill; his energy in the service of England, 
and his loyalty to the established order ; 
the ease with which, when that order 
changed, he could serve and defend the 
new establishment; his strength of char- 
acter in the dark days of his own disfavor, 
his courage and frankness in the face of 
his accusers and judges; his generous 
care for the younger men who counted it 
a privilege to be members of his house- 
hold,—these and other traits hold the in- 
terest of the reader from beginning to 
end of the story. 
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One conclusion is inescapable. For the 
reforming zeal of Henry VIII and for the 
reaction toward Rome under Mary, as 
also for the compromises of young 
Edward’s reign, the complete explanation 
is to be found in the political conditions 
within the realm and on the Continent. 
It was fear of peasant risings such as 
Germany had experienced—a result, the 
statesmen of Catholic sympathies said, of 
Anabaptist preaching, which exalted the 
individual’s private judgment and under- 
mined authority—that drove men like 
Gardiner to vigorous measures against the 
innovations of reforming zeaiots; on the 
other hand, statesmen who favored the re- 
formers were moved rather by their 
anxiety to interfere with the schemes of 
the Emperor Charles V than by their 
appreciation of the’ theology of Luther 
and Zwingli. In ‘the meantime the mass 
of the people, carrying on their backs with 
more or less articulate impatience the 
burdens created by ecclesiastical extrava- 
gance and greed, were ordered to receive, 
now this, now that ‘faith and order” 
established by law. That Elizabeth was 
able to bring order and peace, content 
and prosperity, to a people who had suf- 
fered the distresses of the three reigns 
in which Stephen Gardiner played so 
prominent a part, at once redounds to her 
eredit and by contrast reveals the repre- 
hensible self-seeking of her predecessors. 

It must be said that the book would 
have been improved by noting in the mar- 
gin of each page the year under discus- 
sion, and by segregating source-references 
from notes which the reader wishes to 
consult as he follows the story; the latter 
could be given as footnotes, the former 
belong in an appendix. A few minor ty- 
pographical errors have.crept into the 
volume. H, 5,.B.'S, 


America Abroad 


THE RECENT FORHIGN POLICY OF THH UNITED 
Srarps. George H. Blakeslee. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 

Professor Blakeslee has an excellent 
background for his book. He is professor 
of History and International Relations in 
Clark University, was a member of the 
Commission of Inquiry to prepare ma- 
terial for the American delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference, and has been ad- 
viser, organizer, and editor of various 
activities and publications bearing on the 
foreign relations of the United States. In 
this book his purpose is to present recent 
outstanding policies of this country in 
their relation to international problems of 
co-operation. The volume includes ad- 
dresses delivered at Wesleyan University, 
on the George Slocum Bennett Foundation, 
in March, 1924, revised and expanded to 
include the period during which Mr. 
Hughes served as Secretary of State. Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee discusses at considerable 
length the American policy 


ferences; attitudes in China and Japan, 
and the Washington conference. He also 
has a chapter on the future of world re- 
lationships, particularly as they relate to 
changing factors in the United States. The 
book is informing and reliable, ably con- 


toward 
Europe; the: Monroe Doctrine since the Pamphlet on 


war; Pan-Americanism; the Geneva con--. 
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structed, and conveys the impression that 
its author is sure of his ground. Stu- 
dents of international telations will ap- 
preciate especially its treatment of the 
Japanese problem, a matter on which Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee is qualified to speak, 
since he has made a particular study of 
that phase of international diplomacy. 
VE. Ba@ 


A New Edition 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING. A new 
and enlarged edition by Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


Collections of great prayers are not 
numerous. The prayers of George Dawson, 
Theodore Parker, Charles G. Ames, and 
C. HE. Park have been highly prized by 
lovers of devotional literature. The first 
edition of Professor Rauschenbusch’s 
prayers immediately found a place on the 
table with the well-worn volumes put forth 
by these other men. The language of 
prayer always clings to the antique for 
the sake of dignity; so when we approach 
God, we are inclined to follow the broad 
avenues trodden smooth by the feet of 
many generations. Rauschenbusch blazed 
new paths to God for the feet of modern 
men. He had intimate, first-hand knowl- 
edge of the multitudinous conditions of the 
social order, and this knowledge is made 
to glow in his interpretation of the 
relations that may and should exist be- 
tween man and man, and man and God, 
in the great enterprise of converting the 
kingdom of this world to the kingdom of 
God. All lovers of devotional literature 
will welcome this new edition, which in- 
cludes sixteen new prayers. Many who 
have recoiled from other printed prayers 
will gladly use these because of their 
simplicity, reality, and the sense of 
genuine communion with God one has in 
reading them. - W.F.G. 


Adolescent Christianity 
SuGcGEsTED PLANS FoR PRrosects ror Youne 


PEOPLE’S GRouPs. By Erwin L. Shaver. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


This series of six pamphlets is designed 
to meet the needs of young people of high- 
school and college age, and especially for 
groups of twenty-five to fifty. The sub- 
jects discussed are “A Christian’s Recrea- 
tion,” “Young People and the Church,” 
“Christian World-Builders,” “Christian 
Young People and World-Friendship,” and 
“A Christian’s Attitude toward the Press.” 
There are suggested programs for meetings 
and methods of procedure. Each pamphlet 
contains quotations from leading writers 
on the subject under discussion. Thus, in 
the recreation booklet there are extracts 
from Jane Addams, R. ©. Cabot, Hugh 
Hartshorne, G. A. Coe, C. A. Ellwood, H. 
W. Gates, and R. H. Edwards. In the 
“Young People and the 
Church,” there are some articles from 
young people themselves. The series ought 
to be of value to leaders and members of 


‘young people’s clubs, and to churches 


which have not solved the problem of in-! 
teresting and helping their youth. 
@ Ra Ge, 
ral det; 


The Story 


CHARLOTTE E. WILDER 


There was once a poor dressmaker, who 
had a little girl called Ann, and Ann had a 
little doll called Annette. Ann made the 
prettiest clothes, of all colors, for Annette 
out of the scraps that were left from her 
mother’s dressmaking. If there were 
enough pieces, she would keep some for 
herself, for a hair ribbon or a sash. But 
-there was never enough cloth for a whole 
dress for Ann. And the only dress she had 
in the world was an old, plain, brown one. 

One day Ann stood in the door of the 
bedroom, watching her mother tie up a 
pink party dress that she had just finished. 
“Who is that lovely pink rosebud kind of 
a dress for?’ she asked. 

“For Clarissa Montgomery,” said her 
mother, tying a string around the box. 
She did it quickly, without looking at Ann, 
because she was always in a hurry to get 
at the next dress. 

Ann ran her finger over the door. “I 
wish I were Clarissa,” she said wistfully. 

Then her mother stopped everything she 
was doing, and gave Ann what they called 
her Special Smile. “No, you don’t,” she 
said. “Because then you wouldn’t be my 
little girl.” 

“Then I don’t,” said Ann, and they both 
laughed. 

Ten minutes later, Ann started down the 
street, pushing the doll buggy, with 
Annette in it, and the box with the dress 
lying right across Annette’s toes! Ann 
was her mother’s messenger boy, and often 
earried the frocks to people’s houses. She 
pretended, as she walked along, that she 
was Olarissa, and she frowned very 
severely, trying to decide which one of all 
her twenty-five dresses she would wear to 
dinner, 

When she got to the big iron gate in 
front of Clarissa’s house, she rang the 
bell, and the porter came out to let her in. 
He said, “Good morning, Miss,”—as he al- 
ways did when she came—but he always 
seemed to be laughing into his big white 
beard. Ann said, “Good morning, Mister,” 
very politely, and pushed her buggy right 
down the middle of the avenue. 

When she got to the steps of the side 
door, though, she stopped very suddenly. 
There stood a little girl and her nurse. 
She knew it must be Clarissa, because she 
had on a beautiful yellow dress that Ann 


had brought just the week before. 


But Clarissa was spilling tears all over 
the front of it, and stamping her foot on 
the ground. Ann stood perfectly still, 
and wondered what Clarissa could eve 


have to ery about! i 


of a Dress 


She heard the nurse say: “But it’s such 
a pretty silk dress, Clarissa.” 

“T don’t want a pretty silk dress,” 
Clarissa cried, “I want a, I want a’— 
Suddenly she pointed at Ann. “I want a 
nice brown dress like that girl’s, so I can 
play.” ; «a 

Ann looked down at herself in surprise. 
Clarissa came up to her, and touched her 
dress. “So I can run and sit down in the 
sand and”— 

Ann’s dress suddenly looked very good 
to its little owner. She put the box down 
quickly and said, “Here’s the dress my 
mama sent for Miss Clarissa,” and then she 
pushed her buggy away down the avenue 
very fast, before Clarissa could take away 
her nice, brown dress. 

When she got to the park in the next 
block, very much out of breath, she sat 
down and played with Annette for awhile, 
and then she watched some boys play 
baseball, and just for fun she rubbed some 
dust on her dress, that didn’t show at all. 
Her mother was at the door when she got 
back, looking for her. 

“Hurry up, Ann,” she called. 
a surprise for you on the bed.” 


“There’s 


The New House 
MARY L. T, TUFTS 


We've just moved into our new house; 
We like it very much; —_ 

But everywhere.I go about, 

Somebody says, “Don’t touch.” 


Our house is painted all outside; 
It’s painted inside, too, 

And everything’s without a spot ; 
It looks so very new. 


The ceilings all have pretty lights, 
And lamps are on the walls; 
We've roomy closets everywhere, 
And oh, such big, broad halls! 


We've velvet rugs and furniture, 
Most all of it is new; 

For all our old things in this house, 
Would never, never do. 


Yet, when I want to finger things, 

I think what fun we had 

In that old battered house, our home, 
Where we were once so glad. 


Ann ran in and saw a yellow dress and a 
pink dress lying there. “Clarissa’s mother 
sent them over in the automobile,” Ann’s 
mother explained. “She asked me if I 


knew a little girl who would like them? 
And I said I did. Ido, don’t I?” ; 

Ann stood scowling, without going near 
them. “I don’t want to give her my brown 
dress,” she said. - 

“You don’t have to, dear,” said her 
mother. “She wants me to make three 
for Clarissa. So I guess that little girl 
is going to do some playing after this, too.” 

Ann threw her arms around her mother, 
then. “I’m glad I’ve got three dresses,” 
she said. “One for playing, and one for 
Sunday, and one for parties. But,’ she 
added quickly, “the brown’s my favorite.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Rose Anne and the 
Milkweed Babies 


BLANCHE CLARKE 


Rose Anne dearly loved to cuddle down 
for another nap when she was called in 
the morning. Out of doors, on the farm, 
all sorts of friends and pets waited to 
greet her,—the new spotted calf was 
waiting to rub his cold damp nose on 
Rose Anne’s warm cheek, the fluffy yellow 
chickens were waiting to scramble after 
crumbs which Rose Anne scattered for 
them, the pink-and-white pigs in their pen 
back of the barn were waiting to grunt, 
“Good morning,” when Rose Anne should 
appear. These and many more: the robin 
in the maple tree; Fleet, the colt, by the 
pasture bars; Tim, the big black cat, and 
Peter, the collie dog, were all waiting to 
greet a little girl who would lie in bed 
until her mother or her grandmother came 
to her bedside and said, “Rose Anne, Rose 
Anne, you must rise! I have called you 
three times! Your breakfast is cold!” 

One morning Rose Anne opened her eyes 
to find Grandmother standing beside the 
bed. “Sleepy Eyes,’ said Grandmother, 
“when I called you, an hour ago, you said 
you would come down directly. We shall 
have to ask the fairies to change you intoa 
milkweed baby who swings all day long in 
her little green cradle.” 

Rose Anne’s eyes popped open at Grand- 
mother’s words. “What are milkweed 
babies?” she asked eagerly, “and do they 
really swing in a cradle all day long?’ 

‘When you are dressed, I shall take you 
to see these babies,” promised Grand- 
mother. “If they could talk, I’m sure 
they would tell you how uncomfortable 
they are, packed so closely together in 
their little cradle, and how happy they 
would be if, like you, they could play in 
the morning sunshine.” 

Of course Rose Anne dressed as fast 
as she could and ran down the stairs; for 
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Unafraid 


I have no fear. What is in store for me 
Shall find me ready for it, undismayed. 
God grant my only cowardice may be 
Afraid—to be afraid! 
—Everard J. Appleton. 


Sentence Sermon 


So run, that ye may obtain—1 Cor. 
40°24. 


he 


she was anxious to see the milkweed babies 
who must sleep all the day long. 

“What! ready so soon!’’ laughed Grand- 
mother. “Will you eat your breakfast 
before we go?” 

“No, if you please, I’d like to see the 
sleeping babies first,’’ Rose Anne answered. 

“Very well,’ said Grandmother, taking 
Rose Anne by the hand. ‘We'll go down 
the lane to the pasture bars and there I 
think we’ll find their tiny green cradles.” 

They soon came to the bars which led 
into the pasture; and picking one of the 
tall stalks which grew beside the fence, 
Grandmother handed it to Rose Anne, 
saying, “Open it, my dear.” 

“Oh, you cunning babies,” cried Rose 
Anne, when at last she succeeded in open- 
ing the tough little cradle, and the count- 
less milkweed babies with their round, 
black faces and their fluffy white skirts 
came tumbling out on her hand. 

“So many of you!” said she, caressing 
the white skirts. “You must be tired of 
lying in such a little cradle.” 

Hardly had Rose Anne spoken when the 
milkweed babies, one by one, spread their 
white skirts and flew away. High and 
low, back and forth, in the warm sunshine 
they fluttered. 

“You see,’ said Grandmother, as she 
and Rose Anne started back to the house, 
“the milkweed babies do not have to be 
called three or four times.” ; 

That night, after Rose Anne was tucked 
snugly in her bed, a strange thing hap- 
pened. It seemed so real that, in the 
morning, Rose Anne could hardly believe 
it was only a dream. Just as plain as day 
Rose Anne saw a row of milkweed babies 
come fluttering through the window and 
perch on the foot of her bed. 

“Thank you, dear Rose Anne,” said one, 
“for setting us free. My poor head was 
nearly splitting, pressed as it was against 


Table Manners and Thomas 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“T hate old table manners!” 
Said Thomas Robert Skee; 

“They’re well enough for girls, I s’pose, 
But not for boys, like me!” 


But when he had vacation, 
He saw some pigs at lunch; 

They had no table manners—no, 
Not one, in all that bunch! 


“Pigs don’t need table manners, 
I s’pose,” said Tom Bob Skee, 

“But, on the whole, they’re pretty good, 
I guess, for boys, like me!” 


The Christian Register 


the head of our cradle, and I feared my 
beautiful white skirt would be ruined.” 

“Such a happy day as we have had,” 
said another. “We flew about in the sun- 
shine among the birds and flowers. Soon 
we must find a bed on the earth and 
lie there all through the long winter so 
that next year more stalks may bear green 
cradles full of milkweed babies. But we 
have had an extra day to flit about and 
be happy, thanks to you, dear Rose Anne. 
How wonderful to be a little girl like you 
who can run and play wherever she likes.” 

“And now,” said the one who had spoken 
first, “we must be going. Good-by, Rose 
Anne, don’t forget us.” 

“Good-by, good-by,” called Rose Anne as 
the milkweed babies flew out of the 
window. “I’ll not forget you.” 

The next morning Rose Anne was up 
bright and early, before she was called 
even once! 

“Ts this really you, so early in the morn- 
ing?’ exclaimed Grandmother when Rose 
Anne came skipping down the stairs. 

“What do you think, Grandmother!” 
cried Rose Anne eagerly. “The milkweed 
babies came in the night to thank me for 
letting them out of their cradle. I’m glad 
I can get out of my bed by myself!” 


[All rights reserved} 


Chicory 
FRANCES HIGGINS 


Chicory’s a beggar maid, 
Who tramps the dusty road; 
Chicory’s a gypsy lass 
Scorning pack or load. 


Far she travels, light and free, 
From ‘her native home; 
Over half the world does she, 
The blue-eyed beggar, roam. 


Chicory’s a beggar maid, 
Who tramps the dusty road; 
Chicory’s a gypsy lass 
Seorning pack or load. 


Samuel Yellin 


Samuel Yellin, master ironworker— 
“blacksmith,”. he calls himself—has won 
the Philadelphia Award for 1925, the big 
prize founded in 1921 by Edward W. Bok, 
and given each year to that citizen of 
Philadelphia who has done most for his 
home city during the previous year. The 
prize is made up of $10,000 cash, a gold 
medal, and a scroll setting forth the reason 
for awarding the prize. On receiving the 
prize, Mr. Yellin said: i 

“For the last ten years I have dreamed 
of founding a school in which boys may 
learn to love and to do beautiful things 
in wrought iron, which I love so much. 
Now I know that such a school will be a 
reality in the near future. I plan to take 


the money that has been given me, add - 


some more to it, invest the total, and use 
the interest to help worthy boys who are 
really workers to go abroad and study 
the beautiful metal work in museums and 
buildings in Europe.” 

Senator Pepper, who made the presenta- 
tion speech, remarked, “Samuel Yellin is 
recognized as a genius by all who know 
him, but is known by far too few.” 


However, he now takes his place among 
the great artistic ironworkers of the world. 
To his credit is the massive ornamental 
iron work for the new Federal Reserve 
Bank Building in New York City. On 
this one building alone, one hundred men, 
trained by Mr. Yellin, worked for two 
years, hammering out by hand the beauti-— 
ful designs of their master. 

Other of Samuel Yellin’s masterpieces 
are two wrought-iron gates (the largest 
in the United States) for the Packard 
Building in Philadelphia; the gates and 
other iron work for the Harkness Memo- 
rial building at Yale University; iron 
work for the Cunard building; and beauti- 
ful work for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York City. 

Thirty-nine years ago Samuel Yellin 
was born in Poland. At the age of twelve 
he was an ironworker’s apprentice; at 
seventeen, a “craftsman.” When he was 
twenty, he came to the United States, and 
has since lived in Philadelphia. By hard 
work he has gained his foremost place, 
and now he plans to give other boys, 
willing to rise by hard work, their chance. 

Samuel Yellin is the fifth recipient of 
the prize. The other four winners of the 
Philadelphia Award are: For 1924 
(awarded in 1925), Dr. Charles C. Harri- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
for 1923, Samuel S. Fleisher; for 1922, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, who died last Decem- 
ber; for 1921, Dr. Leopold Stokowski, 
director of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Advice of Benjamin Franklin 


Waste nothing. 

Lose no time; be always employed in 
something useful; cut off all unneces- 
sary actions. 

Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently 
and justly, and, if you speak, speak ac- 
cordingly. 

Wrong none by doing injuries. 

Be not disturbed at trifles, or at acci- 
dents common or unavoidable. 

The most acceptable service of God is 
the doing good to man. 


Same, the World Over 


Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador 
to the United States, recently told the 
Boy Scouts of Washington, D.C.: 

“Healthy boys all the world over have 
the same love of action, the same spirit 
of adventure, the same desire for comrade- 
ship. When you American Boy Scouts 
find out that the other English-speaking 
Boy Scouts whom you meet and with 
whom you can converse easily are ani- 
mated by the same aims, the same feelings - 
as yourselves, when you feel later that 
Boy Scouts of other nations—Teutons, 
Latins, Scandinavians, and Slavs—also 
have the same aims and the same feelings, 
there will tend to grow up among you 
in after life a sense of comradeship, which 


will help largely to diminish ancient prej- 


udices which boys feel toward boys of 
another tongue, then finally to wipe away 
ancient grudges between nations, which 


have been the cause of such suffering and ~ 


misery in the past.” 


; 
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Next Great Exposition 
Should be dedicated to peace, says Uni- 
tarian woman 


f 


ae. Theodosia H. Knowles, a Unitarian. 


woman of El Paso, Tex., and formerly a 
member of the Women's Alliance in 
_ Houston, Tex., advocates the holding of 

a great exposition dedicated to world 
peace. 

As explained in Mrs. Knowles’s own 
words: “The motivating idea is that a 
monument in the form of a great exposi- 
tion should extend an invitation to the 
States of the United States, and to the 


'* hl 
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The Christian Register 


versity and is one of the prominent 
younger clergymen. St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which Dr. Forman is 
pastor, is one of the largest and most im- 
portant of the Methodist churches in New 
York City. On Monday, at 12.15 o’clock, 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital; and on Wednesday, at 4.30 o’clock, 
there will be a vesper service of music 
and prayer, conducted by the minister, Dr. 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


Atlanta Church at Work 
While Seeking Minister 


powers of the world to send the best of . 


their art, literature, science, and archi- 
tecture to represent them at the exposi- 
tion; that a suggestion should be included 
in the invitaton that each State and na- 
tion should offer a great monetary prize for 
each work of art and every idea motivated 
by peace; that the prize winners should 
be honored by being sent to the United 
States to carry out their inspirations; 
that in the meantime a first unit inspired 
by greatest beauty and genius should be 
built, and that this unit should be the 
nucleus of all the other building and art 
products; that while the years needed for 
such an undertaking are passing, this unit 
should be a sort of clearing-house, as it 
were, for all the activities and develop- 
ments pertaining to peace; that a world- 
reaching radio should broadeast all de- 
velopments; that all discussions of world 
import should gravitate to this center, and 
should be inspired by brotherly love and 
tolerance under the influence of beauty 
and truth, and above all under the gener- 
osity that would exact no covenants or 
discuss no ‘gives and takes’ of territory or 
of conquest; that the philosophy of Christ 
should brood deeply over every under- 
taking.” 
“The vitality of the plan,” Mrs. Knowles 
believes, “lies in the fluidity of its intent, 
_ which would free mankind of any cov- 
enant, and ask but his best contribution 
to the philosophy of ‘peace on_ earth.’ 
This would vivify the thousands of cur- 
rents now running toward this sea.” 
Mrs. Knowles is striving to interest 
the United States Government in the plan. 
Some time ago, she laid her suggestion 
before the Executive Committee of the 
Texas Centennial as a plan for the forth- 
coming exposition in that State. Her idea 


- attracted favorable publicity, although it 


was not adopted. The Houston Post gave 


a double page to the “Spiritualization of 


the Centennial by a Woman.” The Alli- 
ance branch endorsed Mrs. Knowles’s 
suggestion that the exposition be dedi- 
cated to the idea of peace, asked the 
Executive Committee of the exposition to 
adopt it, and pledged their time and effort 
to help make such an exposition a success. 


_ Dr. Forman at King’s Chapel 


_ The preacher at the forenoon services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
_ week, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, will be 
Dr. R. L. Forman of New York City. Dr. 


Forman is a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 


vy 
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Since the middle of last November, when 
Rey. E. J. Bowden’s resignation took effect, 
the Liberal Christian Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
without the services of a regular pastor. 
But, with the assistance of visiting min- 
isters, the congregation has carried on 
with encouraging results. 

During December, James P. Faulkner: 
lecturer for the adult class of the Sunday- 
school, had charge of the services, chang- 
ing the time for his regular class lectures 
to the hour for church service, so that he 
addressed the regular Sunday .morning 
congregation. These services proved very 
interesting and profitable. The average 
attendance increased one hundred per 
cent., and much interest was manifested. 
In January, Rev. John W. Rowlett took 
charge of the services. 

Rey. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
occupied the pulpit the fifth Sunday in 
January. Mr. Patterson also held con- 
ferences with the church board and local 
leaders. 

Members of the Young People’s Union 
had charge of the services on the first 
Sunday in February. On the second and 
third Sundays, Rey. Lester L. Lewis, 
pastor of the Melrose, Mass., Universalist 
Church, had the service. Rey. J. M. 
Rasnake, superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Georgia, preached the last 
Sunday in February. 

Auxiliary organizations of the church 
are active and optimistic abéut the future. 
The young people’s organization is having 
an unusually good year. The Women’s 
Alliance and Men's Club are lending their 
attention to the weightier matters of the 
church. Every effort is being made to 
secure a permanent pastor. The parent 
organizations are co-operating to this end, 
and it is expected that a pastor will be 
settled in the near future. 


Dedication at Lynchburg, Va. 


The new edifice of the First Unitarian 
Church in Lynchburg, Va., will be dedi- 
eated on March 29. Dr. Louis C, Cornish 
of the American Unitarian Association 
will preach the sermon. The first service 
in the new church was held on February 
28. On the previous day, a two-column 
display advertisement, inviting the people 
of Lynchburg to attendance and fellow- 
ship and setting forth the ideals of the 
church, was inserted in a local newspaper. 
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Dramatic Services 


_ Address on training youth in worship, by 


Mrs. Whiting 


Mrs. Isabel Kimball Whiting of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., director of dramatic sery- 
ices of worship in the King’s Chapel 


_ church school of Boston, Mass., author of 


the Beacon Press publication, “Dramatic 
Services of Worship,” was the speaker at 
the March meeting of the Monday Con- 
ference of Alliance Branches, held in 
Unity House on March 1. Mrs. Roger W. 
Cutler, chairman of the Alliance Com- 
mittee on Religious Education, presided. 
Mrs. Whiting declared that the experience 
of worship was the most compelling force 
in religious life. She insisted that the 
step from the church-school session to the 
church service of worship would be the 
natural step if services of worship were 
made an essential part in the religious 
training of youth. On this aspect of reli- 
gious education, and the value of dramatic 
services of worship, she placed her em- 
phasis in dealing with her subject: “What 
Can the Alliance Do for the Church 
School?” 

“Why the experience of worship has 
been proved the most compelling force in 
the religious life of the human race,” said 
Mrs. Whiting, “has been made clear by 
the psychologists through their analysis of 
the place of feeling and emotion in human 
life. They tell us that in order to have 
social efficiency we must have the strong 
force .of emotion and feeling, without 
which fine moral action cannot be sus- 
tained. In the institution of the church 
we find the social fellowship of worship 
which through the right emotional appeal 
of symbol, music, prayer, and poetry puts 
dynamic power behind moral purpose.” 

Mrs. Whiting explained how her dra- 
matie services of worship could be made to 
produce the vitally important result, which 
is youth expressing and visualizing con- 
crete attitudes and ideas. She has pre- 
pared services, one for each month in the 
church school year. 

“To train youth through worship, beau- 
tiful and symbolic and true, is not this 
the great challenge to our liberal 
churches?’ Mrs. Whiting asked. “Can we 
not build, as no others can, on the great 
foundations of the past, and be ready at 
every new glimpse of truth to reinterpret 
enduring values? I believe we must ac- 
cuse ourselves of failing to pass on to our 
youth a sustained faith in the religious 
life. We have passed on to them our 
intellectual doubts and questions, our 
more rational attitudes, but we have 
failed to keep for them the right under- 
standing of the religious impulse, without 
which the finest morality can scarce 
endure. I believe the apparent disregard 
of our youth of to-day to moral restraint 
and older ethical codes is due not to a 
weaker moral sense, but to a lack of 
leadership in things of the spirit.” 


Southern Conference in Orlando 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will hold its annual meeting 
this year with the First Unitarian Church 
in Orlando, Fla., April 14 to 16. 
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San Francisco Church 
Reports Thriving Year 


At the outset of the annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on February 2, Abbot A. 
Hanks, moderator of the board of trustees, 
announced that in accordance with an 
ancient custom the church was entering 
upon the new year with no mortgages on 
the property, all bills paid, and a goodly 
balance on hand. The treasurer’s report 
showed the detail of expenditure, the wise 
administration of the church funds under 
the care of the board of trustees whereby 
permanent investments were made to pro- 
vide for the future of the work. 

The various organizations gave stirring 
reports. The Society for Christian Work, 
which cares for the charities of the church, 
had a full and active year with all six 
departments functioning. The Channing 
Auxiliary had been just as active, holding 
meetings twice a month and weekly study 
elasses. The Men’s Club reported in- 
teresting sessions and an impressive list 
of notable speakers. The Tuesday After- 
noon Study Class under the leadership of 
the minister, Rey. C. S. 8S. Dutton, is one 
of the newer organizations doing good 
work. The series of lectures during the 
year included “The Early Christian Cen- 
turies” and ‘‘The Spirit of Medievalism,” 
twelve lectures each. The funds have 
been expended in alteration of the church 
pulpit and in financing the attendance of 
the pastor at different conferences on his 
trip to England in the summer of 1925. 
Book reviews have long been a feature of 
the Channing Auxiliary, and later a 
supper club called the Thursday Evening 
Club was organized in order that business 
men and women might enjoy them. This 
is a flourishing organization, its average 
attendance exceeding its membership by 
more than twenty-five per cent. The Starr 
King Society of high school young people 
also made an encouraging report. 

Miss Clotilde Grunsky, as chairman of 
the Sunday School Committee, told of the 
reorganization of the school, the securing 
of seven new teachers, and the promise 
of many more pupils with which to start 
the new year. A class for young children 
during the church hour is also arranged 
for. 

C. A. Murdock, as the oldest trustee. of 
the three trust funds of the church, the 
Hinckley Fund, the Hathaway Fund, and 
the Pierce Library Fund, was called upon 
to report them. In each case the funds 
showed an increase in actual holdings, 
while the interest expended exceeded the 
original amount of the bequest. In other 
words, by virtue of compound interest, the 
church has been able to have its cake and 
eat it too. In one instance, an initial sum 
of $55,000 given in 1879 has grown to 
$67,500, and from the interest has been 
disbursed $88,000 in furthering helpful- 
ness, learning, and religion. 

The new trustees elected to serve for 
the full term of three years are Bdward 
Hohfeld, George A. Clough, Merrit <A. 
Cutten. 

Mr. Dutton closed the meeting with 
warm words of appreciation of the spirit 
of loyalty and devotion. The desirability 
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of more frequent meetings of the Church 


Council, made up of the heads of the 
different organizations to keep the ideal 
of the unity of the work, was stressed. 
He spoke of the half-hour vesper services 
during Lent as an excuse to get the church 
doors open; he looked forward to the time 
when they should be open for rest and 


‘prayer every day. 


Mr. Gesner Preaches 
at Son’s Ordination 


Rey. Herbert M. Gesner, of Marlboro, 
Mass., preached the sermon at the or- 
dination and installation of his son, 


Kenneth ©. Gesner, in the Union Church 
on February 25. This. 


of Calais, Me., 
service was in charge of Rey. George F. 
Patterson of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who gave the call to worship, read 
the Scripture lesson, and extended the 
right hand of fellowship to the new 
minister. Morton Dutch of the Parish 
Committee led the congregation in the act 
of ordination and installation. Rev. Her- 
bert M. Gesner offered the prayer of or- 
dination. 

The sermon dealt with Jesus as the ex- 
ponent of the great realities of life, the 
things that men commonly do not hold 
as real. Jesus’ message, said Mr. Gesner, 
was to the spirits of men; the realities 
he set forth are spiritual. 


Teamwork of a Living Church 


The addition of several new members to 
the church, the formation of a Church 
Council, the introduction of Alliance Sun- 
day, and the raising of $566 for the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, were encouraging 
items in the report of Rev. Frederic W. 
Smith, minister of the Church of Our 
Father, Newburgh, N.Y., at the recent an- 
nual meeting. He spoke also of the large 
amount of publicity given to the church 


by the city paper, and took occasion to. 


thank the members for a Christmas purse 
of $500. Reports from the Alliance branch, 
the Needlecraft Guild, and the Laymen’s 
League chapter showed much work ac- 
complished and many plans for the coming 
year. 

The following officers were elected: 
Robinson Bentley, president ; Sanders Lieb- 
man, vice-president; Harrison Ryder, 
treasurer; Chester J. Brown, secretary; 
Eugene W. Clark and Victor E. Oese, trus- 
tees to fill vacancies on Board ; Music Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, Mrs. 
Chester J. Brown, Miss Margaret EB. 
Smith ; Care of Property, David Metrustry, 
Leonard L. Smith, Mrs. Edwin T. Smith; 
Executive and Finance, the church officers ; 
Hospitality, Mrs. Alexander McGregor, 
Mrs. Robert J. Wait, Henry B. Reid, 
Eugene W. Clark; Church Council, trus- 


tees, and one representative from each - 


church society. 


Those who read me know my conviction 
that the world, the temporal world, rests 
on a few very simple ideas; so simple that 
they must be as old as the hills. It rests 
notably, among others, on the idea of 
fidelity —Joseph Conrad. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged.............6- $7,825.60 
Jan. 4. Associate Members......... 17.50 
4, Society in Sturbridge, Mass.. 35.65 
4. Society in Lowell, Mass..... 440.51 
6. “In Memory of L. A. C.”.... 20.00 
6. Marlboro, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 25.00 
6. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- : 
ton, Mass..o.0% ice sce 10.00 
7. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Bingham- 
tons\N, Yael « alain cheba eee 5.00 
7. Mrs. Katherine §. Farley, 
South Manchester, Conn... 10.00 
7. Mrs. Richard E. Dodge, ' 
Storms; “Conny. canes ee 10.00 
7. Mrs. Susan A. Berry, Bar 
Milla>i Me..Qiistia.. cassie 25.00 
7. Miss Jean CC. Stevenson, 
Bayi ~ Vale cane 2 siere aaete 5.00 
6 , ea . Bee, Indiana, 
luge. opnicl ope fe eaeanrin ale eae 5.00 
te ile Kinzie Bates, Asheville, 
end aa. AMG oid greteninenaes 10.00 
(5 Mrs. Theodore H. Bergen, 
Urbana? Tl. = «cma eae 5.00 
13. wares: - Mutzenberg, Har- Fan 
18. Miss. "Hantiet R. White, Bos- 
ton}: Masiltedeiaewiste. Re 5.00 
13. Mrs. Anne F. Meriwether, 
Shreveport, Tia..c.2. 3 a0 5.00 
13. Miss Bertha Berg, New York, 
N.Y. sg mit 2 ye yaks} ernie ads 5.00 
13. Mr. and Mrs, George H. Ash- 
ton, New Haven, Conn.. 15.00 
13. W. B. Jolls, M.D., Orchard 
Parks “UNS Y oc are0 10 cvyetenin ieee 5.00 - 
13. J. A. Lawson, M.D., Rocky 
Ford; ~Col.zs «aidtiny ssa 10.00 
13., “In Memoriam—R. W.”.... 10.00 
14. “In Memory of Josiah BH. 
Bacon lis scs ip: bia ek ee He 100.00 
14. Society in St. Paul, Minn.... 250.00 
18. Eastport, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 10.00 
18. Sandwich, Mass., Branch 
Wemen’s Alliance........ 10.00 
19. J. F. Roberts, Van Buren, 
DUE A egeccrereh tenons. <i teateae 5.00 
19. Mrs. Blsie A. Zinsmeister, 
Loulsvilie, Ky. i2ak uit). 2 5.00 
19. Orrin E. Harmon, Liberal, Mo. 5.00 
19. Clifton D. Benson, Miami, 
Pas. FH RRS AS we 25.00 
19. Mrs. Mary R. Amsler, Clarion, 
ji eae ier siery aia nner 10.00 
19. Miss Mary Cheney, South 
Manchester, Conn......... 50.00 
19. Henry P. Pearson, Bedford, 
End. Rea SP 5.00 
19. Spruce M. Cox, Zillah, Wash. 10.00 
tO SEA RONG: tarcte svspereteusiaienaien tere 10.00 
21. Society in Montclair, N.J.... 281.00 
21. Flushing, ToD Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 5.00 
23. Mrs. Francis jel Day, 
Rochester, England,...... 20.00 
27. Palmer G: Townsend, Watson- 
Vvilley Calif’. Jc ase 5.00 
27. Miss Margaret Berry, W. 
PILtKtOn, eas. tee ners 5.00 
27. -Dr. sm B. Noyes, Stoning- 
LOT en Mien wate < cheek 5.00 
27. R. B. Ward, Georgetown, Tex. 5.00 
27. — E. Thomas, Harrisburg, aa 
30. First Congregational eae f 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass.. 239.50 
30. Associate Members......... 77.80 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY . 
Jan. 6. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton; Masa-6.% tapas Nivtatah 10.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THB 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION © 
Jan. 8. Income Hollis Street Church 
MUG. ING, A es a ee ona ena 21.66 
$9,684,22 


Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A well-managed life will not unduly 


repress or postpone experiences of climax 


and satisfaction. It will seize them when- 
ever they can reasonably be had, but will 
guard most jealously against those which 
displace accomplishment and lessen the — 
driving force of aspiration —Arthur a> 
Morgan. — 


— 
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A Church with a Mission, 
A Leader with a Message 
The forty-third annual meeting of the 


First Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, 


Minn., held January 19 in the Radisson 
Hotel, for lack of room in the church 
building, took the form of a testimonial 
to Rey. John H. Dietrich and Mrs. Dietrich 
in appreciation of their decision to remain 


in Minneapolis. 


After the dinner, the regular business 
meeting of the Society was held. Reports 
of the various organizations showed pros- 
perity in all lines of activity. A new com- 
mittee of the Society was formed, called 
the “Council of Ways and Means,” to make 
the control more effective and democratic. 


It is composed of eighteen members, fifteen: 


of whom were elected by the congregation, 
and three appointed by Mr. Dietrich. The 
members of the council elected are as 
follows: Prof. O. C. Burkhard, L. M. 
Bussey, Prof. Edwin L. Clarke, Dr. John 
A. Dahl, C. Doolittle, Prof. H. B. Gis- 
lason, Prof. F. M. Rarig, B. Paul Shaw, 
8S. A. Stockwell, Olaf Thorshov, Dr. Olga 
S. Hansen, Mrs. Lora Camp Jones, Mrs. 
CG. A. Mann, and Prof. J. Anna Norris; 
members appointed by Mr. Dietrich are 
Prof. Victor C: Peterson, William Ryder, 
Mrs. C. H. Preston, and Carl Lewis. Dr. 
George G. Hitel and Prof. Charles A. Mann 
were elected for a term of five years to the 
board of trustees. 

The treasurer reported a _ surplus of 
$1,500 in the treasury. An increase of 
fifty per cent. in the budget was voted for 
the coming year. 

During the year 1926 thus far, more 
than one hundred persons have signed 
membership cards, and the Sunday au- 
diences, now seated in a theatre for lack 
of room in the church building, number 
1,200 and more. Mr. Dietrich’s addresses 
are now broadcast each Sunday, and are 
meeting with much favorable comment 
from various parts of the State. 


Rev. Leila Lasley Thompson 


is Ordained at Palo Alto 


The ordination services of Rev. Leila 


.Lasley Thompson were held in the Palo 


Alto, Calif., Unitarian Church on Sunday 
evening, February 7. Those participating 
were Dr. William Wallace Fenn, of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
who read the Scripture and preached the 
sermon; Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, dean of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
at Berkeley, Calif., who gave the invoca- 


tion and offered the ordination prayer; 


Rey. Berkeley Blake of Sacramento, Calif., 


who gave the charge to the minister; Rev. . 


Clarence Reed of Oakland, who extended 


the right hand of fellowship; Rev. Cyril _ 


Wyche of San Jose, Calif., who gave the 
charge to the people; and Field Secretary 
Carl B. Wetherell, who read the report of 


the Council on the ordination and brought 


greetings from the various denominational 
agencies. Following the service an in- 
formal reception was held in the parish 
hall. 

Mrs. Thompson was born in Kansas, but 
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when she was one year old, her parents 


moved to Oregon, where she was educated 
in the public schools. She was graduated 
from the Washington High School, Port- 
land, Ore., in 1911. She took her A.B. 
degree at the University of California in 
1915, taught school in Oregon for four 
years, pursued graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of California during the summers 
of 1916, 1917, and 1920. She was Pacific 
Coast Secretary for the Young People’s 
Religious Union, 1920-1922. Her theolog- 
ical training was done at Manchester 
College, Oxford, England, 1922-1924. She 
was received into the Unitarian ministry 
of Great Britain in June, 1924. She 
traveled throughout Europe for the next 
year, arriving in Boston for the Centenary 
meetings in May, 1925. She is at present 
associate minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Palo Alto. 


Sets Forth Liberal Faith 
in Columns of Newspaper 


Hach week in the Middleboro, Mass., 
Gazette, the minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield, 
sets forth the principles and ideals of 
liberal religion under the head, “The 
Unitarian Faith.’ These words, and the 
message of the Wayside Pulpit on the 
church lawn, reinforce service and sermon 
in spreading a knowledge of the liberal 
faith. 

As a feature of the Christmas service 
in this church, a memorial pulpit scarf 
was dedicated to the women of the church, 
past and present workers. Upon the 
border of the scarf was embroidered in 
gold thread the words “Pax Vobiscum,” 
the greeting of the early Christians, when 
to be a Christian was considered both a 
disgrace and a danger. The work was 
done by two members of the Alliance; the 
cost was defrayed by all the organizations 
of the church, except, of course, the Alli- 
ance. An appropriate sermon stressing 
the incomparable value of women in the 
church was preached; and the ideal of the 
motto set forth that so long as this church 
exists, the great words shall preach that 
which is ever dear to the hearts of all 
women—peace. 

On Thanksgiving Sunday, last, a state 
flag was presented to the church by the 
Boys’ Unity Club, with appropriate 
exercises. This flag is companion to the 
Federal flag presented by the same or- 
ganization last year. Under the efficient 
direction of Mrs. W. W. Brackett, this 
Club has become an active part of the 
ehurch life. : 


Mhurch, ‘SchoolMatietbers to’ Meet 


The Unitarian Universalist Church 
School Association will hold its next meet- 
‘ing Friday, March 26, at the Unitarian 
Chureh, Beverly, Mass. 
Thomas H. Billings will speak on “Jesus 
in the Experience of Men.” Supper will 
be served at 6.30. At 7.30, Dr. Clayton 
R. Bowen will give an informal talk on 
“The Drama of the Mission of Paul.” 


At, 5.30. Dr.” 
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Three Attacks on the Soul 
Described by Dr. Sullivan 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women took up a collection of about $50 
for the work of the Bronx Free Fellowship 
at its regular meeting at the West Side 
Unitarian Church in New York City on 
February 5. Rev. Leon R. Land, leader of 
the Fellowship, told of its activities and of 
the interest manifested at its meetings. 
The League also heard of the progress 
being made toward introducing the read- 
ing of the Ten Commandments in the 
public schools of New York City, a move- 
ment in which the League is co-operating. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan gave the prin- 
cipal address, speaking on “Religion and 
the Present Attacks upon Personality.” 
He pointed out that civilization to-day in- 
herited two lines of thought, Greek and 
Christian. The Greek thought was the- 
oretical realization of the yalue of soul. 
The Christian thought was this, plus the 
realization of the soul’s divinity. 

He said that modern history begins 
with liberty, which means personality, 
soul, for only a soul deliberates, chooses, 
and decides; that man’s inalienable rights 
were given him by his Creator, and that 
the state derives valid authority only as 
it shows reverence toward these inalien- 
able rights. ante 

He showed that the present-day attacks 
upon man’s personality are three:” 

First, money, with mass production and 
factory systems. But America is fast 
emerging from this, and is paying. debts 


‘due to souls. 


Second, factions, social and political 
structures. A faction holds that it owns 
its members, body and soul, and says “We 
order you to suppress your conscience, sup- 
press the burning light that indicates the 
presence of God.” 

Third, the material universe. But on no 
account must a thing be put above a soul. 
“To what am I permitted to surrender 
my soul?’ “To absolutely nothing but the 
Infinite alone,’ Dr. Sullivan declared. 

Two of Dr. Sullivan’s concluding para- 
graphs are thus quoted by the New York 
Herald-Tribune: 

“We seem to be living in an age which 
has lost the fine rapture of liberty and 
freedom, but this age must pass. Both 
conservatism and liberalism are about 
through .They have nothing to offer but 
form and controversy. But out of the idea 
of liberty and the consummate greatness 
of the human soul will spring a new reli- 
gion, deeper and finer than any of the con- 
servative religions of to-day, and more 
filled with the spirit of liberty than that 
which fires the souls of the so-called 
liberals. 

“Much of the sterility of modern liberal- 
ism in the church is due to the fact that 
it goes around constantly wearing a beatific 
smile. No. religious group can become a 
spiritual force until it digs down into the 
substrata of human emotions and emerges 
with a clear conception of the existence 
of sin. It must have more than a mere 
positive philosophy: there must be some 
‘shalt nots’ as well.” 
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Nearer to Rabbi Hirsch 
Than to “Billy” Sunday 


Anywhere, liberal is closer kin to liberal, 
and orthodox to orthodox, than liberal is 
to orthodox in the same denominational 
fold. Dr. Sidney 8. Robins, preaching in 
the First Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., reminded his congregation of this 
kinship with respect to liberal Jews and 
Unitarians. He said: 

“The Jew who worships a. spirit of 
God that is revealed everywhere in man 
at his best is more closely related at the 
deepest point to the Christian with the 
same view than either is to the strictly 
orthodox of his own tradition. 

“Recently I had occasion to go over ‘My 
Religion,’ a book of one who called him- 
self a ‘radical’ Jew, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, 
for forty years a great pulpit figure in 
Chicago. I found Rabbi Hirsch saying in 
one place: ‘If we come to consult who 
are our coréligionists, we shall discover 
that we have much more in common with 
the Unitarians and the Ethical Culture 
people than with the orthodox Jews.’ 

“A frank confession! Let us recipro- 
eate. Weare a great deal nearer to Rabbi 
Hirsch than to ‘Billy’ Sunday or even to 
Mr. Bryan. The differences between 
us and Mr. Sunday are religious differ- 
ences. If we went with him, we could not 
be religious in our minds at all. The 
difference between us and Rabbi Hirsch is 
not religious, or at least not of principle. 
It is historical, associational, made up of 
those little things which are the warm 
garment of our religion, but are not the 
thing itself.” 


Man’s Nature Proclaims 
Reality of God’s Being 


Man’s deep-grained characteristics pro- 
claim his spiritual environment and prom- 
ised the reality of God, declared Dr. 
Charles E. Park in a recent sermon in the 
First Church in Boston, Mass. 
an analogy from science: 

“Natural scientists tell us that if we will 
show them a prehistoric monster, even 
though it be one wholly unknown to them, 
they will tell us what sort of country that 
monster inhabited. They can see this 
because they have discovered an unvarying 
law of adaptation. The creature is always 
adapted to his environment, and every fact 
or peculiarity in the creature comes into 
being because some condition of climate 
or topography in that creature’s environ- 
ment demanded that peculiarity. ... 

“IT sometimes wonder why we cannot be 
as rational, as deductive, as scientific in 
our religion as we are in all branches of 
our secular knowledge. Here are these 
souls of ours possessed of a trait which 
has shown itself persistently and repeatedly 
in every condition of life and in every age 
of life, and ever since human souls first 
came into being. That trait is the one out- 
standing characteristic, the one constant 
peculiarity of human souls. It is their need 
of a true value, their need of something 
the world cannot supply, their need of an 
answer this worldly life, even at its best 
and wisest, cannot frame, their need of 
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God. The human soul is adapted to an 
environment where God is. The human 
soul is so constructed as a_ spiritual 
organism that it can no more live without 
God than the fish can live without the 
ocean or the eagle can live without the air. 
“Does not the creature proclaim its 
environment in religion, just as much as 
in science? Do not the ingrained charac- 
teristics of the human soul promise the 
reality of God’s being, to which those 
characteristics are the adaptation in 
spiritual as well as in natural history?” 


A Thriving Church, 


A Working Membership 


Healthy and substantial growth in all 
departments of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported at the annual meeting 
of the church on January 30. The treas- 
urer announced a sound financial condi- 
tion, with a surplus in the treasury. The 
chairman of the Finance Committee re- 
ported a successful every-member canvass 
—the fourth—for pledges covering sub- 
scriptions for the ensuing year. The 
budget for 1926 will show an increase of 
approximately ten per cent. for properly 
taking care of the various activities of 
Unity Church. © : 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, the minister, 
summarized the general condition of Unity 
Church, emphasizing the strength of its 
organization as a church, and advising 
that everything seemed to be in flourish- 
ing condition. He said that the attend- 
ance on the church school showed in- 
creased numbers as well as a higher 
standard of work among the children. 
The reports of the Women’s Alliance re- 
viewed the profitable activities of the 
various sections. The Laymen’s League 
chapter announced increased interest 
among the men and a remarkable service 
and attendance on Laymen’s Sunday. 

Mrs. A. H. Harmon and John A. Forbes 


were elected as trustees to fill the vacan-~* 


cies caused by retiring trustees. 

At the conclusion of the business meet- 
ing, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, guest of the eve- 
ning, gave an interesting account of his 
trip last summer to Mount Athos and the 
Island of Patmos, and of his experiences 
in Salonika, where the Standard Oil Com- 
pany aud the Near East Relief are re- 
habilitating and reorganizing the munic- 
ipality. Professor Lake, during the week 
followixg the annual meeting, delivered 
a series of five lectures in Unity Church 
on “The Moral Issues of Modern Times.” 


Lenten “Quiet Day” 


The churches of the North Middlesex 
Conference will hold a Lenten “Quiet 
Day” in All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., 
Wednesday, March 17, beginning at 11 
o’clock. Ministers of these churches will 
conduct services of prayer and hymn sing- 
ing. In addition, at the forenoon session, 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham will give a 
sermon talk; and at the afternoon session, 
Rey. Miles Hanson will lead a service of 
meditation and Dr. Louis C. Cornish will 
conduct a Communion service. 


these two men at Louisville, 
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Young People Organize - 
at Charlestown, N. H. 


A branch of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union was organized at the South 
Parish Unitarian Church, Charlestown, 
N.H., on Sunday evening, February 21. 
About thirty people were present, the 
majority being the young men and women 
of the township. The officers elected 
were: Clifford Jones, president; Eleanor 
Stearns, vice-president; Helena Wood, 
secretary; Irvin Herx, treasurer. Meet- 
ings will be held in the church every 
Sunday evening at 7 o’clock, and a busi- 
ness and social meeting once a month, 
probably at the homes of the members, 
each taking their turn as host. 

The young people are very enthusiastic. 
The Executive Committee, comprising the 
officers named aboye, arranged the pro- 
gram for the season, meeting for this 
purpose at the home of the minister, Rey. 
Hubert T. Law. 


Two Unitarian Soldiers 


Colonel George Soulé of New Orleans, 
La., and Captain Alfred Pirtle of Louis- 
ville, Ky., lay leaders in Southern Uni- 
tarianism, who recently died within a few 
weeks of each other, were veterans of the 
Civil War, the former having served in the 
Confederate army and the latter in the 
Union army. Charles 
New Orleans is reminded of a meeting of 
where a 
session of the Southern Unitarian Con- 
ference was held under Mr. Patterson’s 
presidency. Mr. Patterson tells the story 
to THE REGISTER: 

“T asked Captain Pirtle how it was that 
the Kentucky people had allowed him to 
remain only a plain captain for so many 
years, as I thought all military men 
in Kentucky were colonels—Kentucky 
colonels, adding that we had brought along 
from New Orleans a real colonel. Captain 
Pirtle promptly explained that the reason 
he had never held any higher rank than 
captain was because during the war he 
noticed that all officers above the rank 
of captain kept in the rear and away from 
danger. I replied on Colonel Soulé’s be- 
half that that could not have applied to. 
Colonel Soulé, because he had _ been 
wounded and captured at the Battle of 
Shiloh. This passage was with good 
humor, and the two old soldiers shook 
hands and were as friendly as though 
never having been on opposite sides in the 
Civil War. Later I went with Colonel 
Soulé to the office of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, where we met Colonel Watterson 
(Marse Henry). The two old colonels 
talked over war times together. The fol- 
lowing Sunday the Courier Journal pub- 
lished in full the paper Colonel Soulé 


read at the Conference.” 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—An _ architect’s 
drawing of the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church and parish house to be built 
appeared in the February 27 issue of the 
Boston, Mass., Evening Transcript. The 


structures will cost about $100,000. The — 


architect is Charles M. Baker. 


H. Patterson of — 


ael 


” 


1 
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_ How Did the Doctor Know? 


[Rev. Dilworth Lupton in the Cleveland, Ohio, Unitarian.) 


Mr. A met his minister on Main Street. 
Mr. A’s greeting was not as cordial as 


usual. The minister finally discovered the 


cause. 
“T have been sick for two weeks,” said 


Mr. A, “and I hoped you would call on © 


me.” 

“T am sorry,” replied the minister. “I 
had not heard of your sickness. How did 
your doctor learn of it?” 

Preachers are not clairvoyants! They 
have no means of learning of illness or 
trouble except by the normal’ means of 

seeing or hearing. 

If you have any illness or trouble in your 


family, or if you hear of distress among 


our members, do your minister a service 


by informing him as soon as possible. 


Mrs. Frances C. Kent 


The branch of the Women’s Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church in Lynch- 
burg, Va., on February 26 passed a reso- 
lution of respect to Mrs. Frances C. Kent, 
wife of the Rey. George Kent, whose 


death on February 20 was noted in the — 


last issue of THe Reoister. “The Al- 
liance,” says the resolution, “does hereby 
express its sense of grievous loss in the 
passing of this beloved and efficient mem- 
ber, and gives testimony to the value of 
her devoted and loyal helpfulness at all 
times and in all ways. Her fidelity, her 
cheerful courage, her readiness to accept 
and generously fulfill all opportunities for 
service to her fellows, constitute a price- 
less and inspiring heritage to those who 
remain; and the Alliance offers to her 
bereaved family its deepest sympathy and 
grief over their common loss.” 


May Day Poetry. Tournament 


Following a fourteenth-century French 
custom, a Poetry Tournament, open to all 
undergraduates, both men and women, in 
New England universities and colleges, 
will be held in Boston, Mass., on May 1, 
under the auspices of the Second Church 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League A 
Golden Rose, the work of a French jeweler, 
offered last year, and won by Prof. Earl 
Marlatt, of Boston University, under dif- 
ferent conditions of competition, will again 
become the prize of the poet who most 
felicitously interprets the genius of May 
Day. 

The judges who have agreed to pass upon 
the merits of the poems submitted are: 
Prof. Bliss Perry, of Harvard, Prof. 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, of Yale, and 
Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, president of 
the New England Poetry Club. 

Competitors will send poems, signed with 
a nom de plume, to Mr. J. Russell Abbott, 
Secretary, 41 Osborne Road, Brookline, 
Mass., on or before Saturday, April 17, a 
separate envelope with author’s own name 
and address accompanying the poem. No 
limit of length or standard of form has 
been set. From these anonymous poems 
the judges will select three to be read in 
person, or by deputy, at the Poetry Tour- 
nament, the Golden Rosé then being 
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awarded for possession until the next 
annual competition. All poems submitted 
will be duly returned to their authors. the 
Chapter claiming no right to permanent 
possession or to publication. 


Rev. Manly B. Townsend Dies 


Rev. Manly B. Townsend, Unitarian 
minister and naturalist, died in Boston, 
Mass., March 1, in his fifty-seventh year 
after a long period of ill health. Mr. 
Townsend had formerly been in the Uni- 
versalist ministry. Later he held Unita- 
rian pastorates at Sioux City, Iowa, 
Nashua, N.H., Attleboro, Mass., and, until 
recently, at Medfield, Mass., in which 
pastorate he also had charge of the church 
at Sharon, Mass. He was widely known 
as a lecturer and writer on birds, and he 
was the organizer of the New’ Hampshire 
Audubon Society. An account of Mr. 
Townsend’s life and work will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming number of THE 
REGISTER. Funeral services were con- 
ducted in the Unitarian Church of Med- 
field on March 3, and burial was at New 
Britain, Conn., Mr. Townsend’s birthplace. 


Scouts Visit Starr King Tomb 


Troop Number 17 of Boy Scouts in San 
Francisco, Calif., recently made a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Thomas Starr 
King, which is situated in front of the 
First Unitarian Church. The Scouts 
placed a wreath upon the tomb, then went 
inside the church, where they listened to 
a discourse on the life and achievements 
of King by Charles A. Murdock, Editor of 
the Pacific Unitarian, who knew the 
pioneer Unitarian minister and patriot. 
The pilgrimage was arranged at the re- 
quest of Arthur H. Myer, the Scoutmaster, 
who wished the boys to hear how Starr 
King had saved California to the Union, 
from the lips of Mr. Murdock, who was 
able to enliven his narrative with ier: 3 
reminiscence. 


Post-Office Mission Meeting 


The March meeting of the Post-Office 
Mission workers will be held in the vestry 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
on Friday, March 19, at 11 a.m. A prac- 
tical demonstration of committee work will 
be given by the Post-Office Mission Com- 
mittee of that church, one of the largest 
groups of these workers. 


To Deliver Essex Hall Lecture 


Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Natural History in 
Aberdeen University, will deliver the 
Essex Hall Lecture this year at the Whit- 
Week meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in London. The 
-gubject proposed is “Man in the Light of 
Evolution.” 


Satem, Mass.—Rey. Dudley Hays Fer- 
rell will preach on March 17, and Dr. 
Harold BH. B. Speight on March 24, at the 
two following Lenten Wednesday noon 
services in the First Church, 
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Personals 


Mrs. Charles de Berard Mills, the oldest 
member of May Memorial Unitarian 
Church in Syracuse, N.Y., celebrated her 
one-hundredth birthday on February 16. 
She greeted nearly two hundred friends, 
and congratulatory messages came to her 
from all over the world. Among the 
remembrances were one hundred large 
pink carnations from Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York. Mrs. Mills was an 
ardent worker for the liberation of the 
slaves and for woman’s suffrage, and was 
an intimate friend of Julia Ward Howe, 
Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, all of whom at some time 
visited her-home in Syracuse. Mrs. Mills 
is an ardent Unitarian, as was her hus- 
band, the late Dr. Mills. 


Distributed with the “compliments of the 
Unitarian Church, Nashville, Tenn.,” is a 
reprint in pamphlet form of an editorial in 
the Southern Agriculturist: “And What is 
the End of It All?” written by H. E. Miller, 
a member of that church. Mr. Miller 
tries to put into words something of the 
vision he has for the finer and nobler 
country life that is to be, rich not only 
in material things, but also in “the things 
that uplift the hearts and spirits of men.” 


Rey. Elmo A. Robinson, who recently 
came from Palo Alto, Calif.,-to study at 
Harvard University, and who lives at 3 
Leighton Road, Wellesley, Mass., is 
supplying pulpits of various liberal 
churches in New Pngland. 


Mrs. Amanda B. Longfellow, who died 
in New York City, February 16, was the 
widow of Clark Longfellow, cousin of the 
poet, and a descendant of Thomas Gard- 
ner, an Official of the first Puritan colony 
to settle in Salem, Mass. She died at the 
home of her daughter and son-in-law, Mrs. 
Charles H. Strong and Mr. Strong, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Mrs. Longfellow was an ardent suffragist, 
and, until her last illness, was intensely 
interested in world affairs. 


As an expression of their friendship for 
him and his church, members of the Pil- 
grim Rest Baptist Church (Colored) in 
Keokuk, Iowa, presented Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell of the First Unitarian Church 
with an oil painting, a landscape, the 
work of a member of the Baptist congrega- 
tion, just before Dr. Summerbell’s de 
parture for his new pastorate in Roslin- 
dale, Mass. 


Arthur G. Hill, who died at his home 
in Florence, Mass., February 21, at the. 
age of eighty-four years, was one of the 
founders of the Unitarian Church in 
Florence. He was a leader in the early 
industrial and community life of Florence 
and at one time served in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. 


Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in. Lynch- 
burg, Va., is now pastor of a group of 
Universalist churches in Hastern North 
Carolina. His address is Seven Springs, 
N.C. 
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Will It Come to This? 


J. B. H. TEGARDEN 


The law against organic evolution can 
be made a joke if the schools and colleges 
wish to make it so. The law does not 
forbid paleontologists from teaching stu- 
dents about the fossils found in rock beds. 
It does not forbid embryologists from 
teaching students about the development of 
the embryos of the chick, pig, calf, and 
man. It does not prohibit the professor 
from allowing students in the chemical 
laboratory to experiment with the mixture 
of the blood of man and animals. The 
law -does not inhibit the comparative 
anatomist from teaching comparisons be- 
tween animal and human forms. 


the conclusion from these facts that man 
ascended from a lower form of animal life. 
If the schools and colleges will just make 
the sciences compulsory for students which 
contribute facts to establish the hypothesis 
of organic evolution, in the humble opinion 
of the writer, every open-minded student 
with the capacity to think wilt draw his 
own conclusion of organic evolution just 
as Darwin and Wallace did when they 
first met the facts. 


Making Church Bulletin Count 


How one church calendar has paid for 
itself ‘and has proved a powerful instru- 
ment for education of people in’ liberal 
religion is told by Lester L. Teeguarden, 
who originated the plan of the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Unitarian Bulletin. . He de- 
clares it to be “one of the major features 
of our work for Unitarianism in Indian- 
apolis, taking its place with the weekly 
sermon from the pulpit, the church school, 
Women’s Alliance, and Y. P. R. U.” Ue 
adds: 

“Tt visits every home in the parish each 
Friday; goes to two or three times as 
many Indianapolis homes not identified as 
within the parish; to the daily papers, the 
public library and its branches; to Uni- 
tarians and other religious liberals 
throughout Indiana as rapidly as they 
become known to us through the Post Office 
Mission or otherwise; and to former 
members and friends living elsewhere. 

“T believe I can fairly say that our 
publication is costing us nothing. We are 
investing between $20 and $25 in it. At- 
tendance at services continues to’ improve. 
Income has shown an_annual increase of 
about $1,000 since our publication took on 
its present form.” 


University of Tennessee ~ 
(Continued from page 229) by 


versity of Kentucky officials a “few years: | 
ago, under similar circumstances, .thereby . 


defeating the bill. The University officials 


are now ‘sustained by. .a . political. ring: 


headed by Goyernor Peay, whose chief 
activity at present isin the waterpower 
resources of the State, while opposed to 
them is Judge John R. Neal, the State's 
foremost citizen and defender of educa- 
tional liberalism; Senator McKellar; all 
the living ex-governors, and a rapidly in- 
creasing body of independent voters. 
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'. The University authorities have there- 
fore espoused ‘Fundamentalism not only 


‘in science, education, and university ad- 
“ministration, 
_ economics. 


but also in politics and 
On the face of such a record, 
it is of course impossible that they should 
be liberal in religion. And their non- 
interference with liberal thought in the 
Unitarian Church does not spring from 
tolerance, for tolerance can come only 
from moral strength. . 

I wish to add that Mr. Welch has 
entered upon a very difficult piece of 
work in trying to build up the church in 
Knoxville, and is deserving of every bit 
of aid that can be given him. 

Asa A. SCHAEFFER. 


The law — 
only forbids the teacher from drawing | 


Professor of Zodélogy, 


, University of Kansas.« 
LAWRENCE, Kan, 


How Mississippi 
Outlawed Evolution 
(Continued from page 226) 


enormous figure the liberal and literate 
folk would make in Mississippi. They are 
impotent because they are helplessly scat- 
tered throughout the State. Furthermore, 
the victory was not overwhelming, when 
we come to consider the net results of the 
conflict. The applause from a crowded 
gallery for the opposition speakers was 
hearty and heartening. Then, too, I have 
talked to little groups of men here and 


‘upon evolution. 


_be fought all over again. 
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there over the State who want none of — 
this and are sick of special pleading, who 
‘are refusing even to go to church because 
their preachers are everlastingly harping 
They want to be let 
To quote one man, “I blame the 
We 


alone. 
preachers for this damned mess.” 


‘who stood in the side-lines agree that it 


was a law passed by “codgers and cranks.” 
They will not always be the constituency 
of the Legislature, especially of the Senate. 
Only a few more years and young men will 
replace them, when we shall have a new 


outlook and a new law. 


Finally, let me say that the liberals are 
not. completely overcome. They rather 
rejoice that something has been done about 
it. They realize that they have won, after 
all, in making the people see the issue 
clearly. Everywhere young and old alike 
are thinking and reading upon the sub- 
ject. A librarian told me that her copy of 
Paine’s “Age of Reason” and three volumes 
of Spencer are stolen, and every book on 
her shelves on science and philosophy is 
in constant and eager demand. Progress 


_may be deferred, but it cannot be defeated. 


There is a saving remnant. The leaven 
will do its work, surely if slowly. It 
seems a shame that these old battles must 
But as the 


liberals join and support the liberals in 
.the midst of the conflict (and there is need 
for this co-operation), the liberty new-won 
shall become more precious than ever 
before and more permanent and thorough- 
going. 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


Make checks payable to 


_ Theodore | 
Ble tt ke . * «See 7G By EDWARD 


Roosevelt Robinson. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


; The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 


Roosevelt, the American 


' .-'The author has caught the:enthusiastic, daring,. battling spirit.of the man in 
- addition to the. biographical facts, important as they-are. » Fact and incident 
. -have been properly honored but they have been kept subordinate to personality. 
The story is brief, but it should commend itself to. those who. would familiarize 
themselves with the career of this remarkable man, but who. cannot under- 
take ‘to “read fhe larger and more comprehensiye works. There are three 
-editions ; ‘the English-Italian; at $2.00, -for-use among the foreign born; the 
_ English -edition, at $1.50, for reading: 
schools; and the Italian edition, paper covers, at $1.00, for those of Italian 
heritage who cannot yet speak Wnglish. 
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by the American public, and in the 
The Introduction is by Corinne 
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4 
_- Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. , 

People’s Church, Cutcago, ILt.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 am. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. . 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Catir., and Unitarian Church, Hottywoon, 
Catir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30. to 


7.30 p.m. (Los Angeles, March 14; Holly- | 


wood, March 21.) KNX; 337 meters. . 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 ms. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. ; 

Unitarian Church, New BEDFORD, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 

services, 11 a.m. and 430 P.M. WNBH, 
New Bedford ; 248 meters. 
- First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortTLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

Church of the Unity, SpRINn@rieLp, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadeasting March 28.) 

New Yorr Ciry.—Talks on ‘What to 
Think in Religion,’ by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at 3r.m. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


They Introduce Unitarianism 
Persuasively, Says Dr. Vernon 


“Tt would be difficult to introduce Uni- 
tarianism to unbiased minds more _ per- 
suasively than through the medium of 
these volumes.” The volumes are “Our 
Unitarian Heritage,” by Earl Morse Wilbur, 
and “The Liberal Gospel as Set Forth in 
the Writings of William HDllery Channing,” 


-Vernon adds: 


edited by Charles H. Lyttle; and the re- 
viewer is Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon of 
Dartmouth College, writing in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

Professor Vernon compares the two 
books: “Dr. Lyttle culls the more perma- 
nent from the transitory utterances of 
the American prophet of the movement, 
while Dr. Wilbur, with rare skill, com- 
bines both permanent and transitory in 
the long history of the ages into a suc- 
cession of striking and unusual narra- 
tives. Dr. Lyttle selects for the purpose 
of attractive presentation, and the cut 
flowers have too short stems; Dr. Wilbur 
must select also, but he gathers his ma- 
terial close to the roots and brings more 
of the plant to us to tell its own story.” 

Of President Wilbur’s work, he declares 
that “no historian of Christianity can af- 
ford to let it pass unread.” The author, 
he says, tells his story “with a judicial 
temper that would be hard for most of 
us to preserve if we were narrating the 
history of a cause which commanded our 
life-devotion and which over and over 
again had been throttled by the physical 
power of overwhelming foes.” Professor 
“The admirable restraint 
of the author only increases the atmos- 
phere of lofty futility which lies heavily 
over the vast majority of the pages of 
this book.” . From this comment, Profes- 
sor Vernon, without getting away from his 
text, proceeds to a hint for Unitarians: 

“Tt may be that a very slight ground for 
the comparative futility of this high- 
minded movement may be discovered in 
the difficulty which even this exception- 
ally equipped author finds in isolating the 
Unitarian spirit. Is it a movement for 
religious freedom? Then the book should 
have a wider scope. Is it a confident ap- 
peal to reason in matters of the spirit? 
Then there might be a different selection 
of heroes. Paley and Seneca might be in; 
and Servetus, and perhaps even King 
Sigismund, might be out. For is it 
strictly rational to decree, ‘No one 
shall be made to suffer on account of his 
religion, since faith is the gift.of God’? 
Is it anti-Trinitarianism? ‘Then Servetus 


and Socinus must be let further in: to. 


the sacred inclosure and not left with their 
hands on the latch. Is it a movement 
for the rejection of creeds and for trust 
in the spirit of Jesus? Then Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists might find fuller 
treatment. Or is it the definite negation 
of the deity of Christ and the orthodox 
scheme of salvation plus a maximum of 
room for religious affirmation, diversely 
and too sparsely occupied ?” 


16 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


A Study of the Christian Sects 


By WILLIAM H. LYON 


This book aims to present a just and sympathetic account of the history and doc- 
_.trines of the various religious bodies, and to make plain the agreements and differences 
among them. Each chapter has been submitted to officials or prominent members of 
the sects under consideration, and in every case the corrections have been incorporated. 


It is a decidedly complete and interesting volume, and particularly valuable for gen- 
eon advanced classes in the church schools, and for Study Classes. The price 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


READ JOHN H. DIETRICH’S 


CHALLENGING SERMONS 


Unitarianism and Humanism 
Has Man a Soul? | 

What and Where is God? 

The Kind of Salvation Man Needs 


and twenty other titles 


Price ten cents per copy, postpaid 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


803 La Salle Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEVEN DAYS 
WITH GOD 


One of the best known 
Unitarian clergymen, 
author of “The Syrian 
Christ,’’ answers clearly 


and definitely the ques- 
tion: 


How can I escape 
from the fret of every- 
day life and find strength 
and happiness through 
religion? 


By Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 


tions on Shakespeare’s plays? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Price, 60 cents. 
Tun SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


FOR AGED AND INFIRM—HOME. Modern, re- 
fined. Physician, nurse, and osteopath doctor 
in attendance. References. Terms reasonable. 
Rev. C. BE. ToMuLIN, 39 Summer Street, Westboro, 
Mass. Phone 263-4. 


EUROPEAN TOUR chaperoned by former parish 
worker and Tuckerman School student; July 3 
to August 27; Killarney Lakes, London, and 
principal cities in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France, Surprisingly low cost. Mrs. B. H. 
Coox, 5 Colonial Terrace, Belmont, Mass. Tel, 
Belmont 2113-M. 


SS 
BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


ST 
ee 
TEACHERS WANTED 


NORMAL GRAN ae mg 

lls ublic and private schools. 
raed TRACHEA’ Acuncy, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


COLLEGE AND 


The thought of 
GOD 
is a gleam of light 
piercing the darkest 
clouds of earth 


Inter-Church Fraternity 
May Come of this Dinner 


Shortly after Rev. Houghton Page was 
settled at All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Greenfield, Mass., the local Laymen’s 
League chapter made arrangements for a 
reception and dinner to Mr. Page, to which 
they invited the clergymen of all the 
ehurches in Greenfield and the presidents 
or other leaders of their laymen’s organi- 
zations. The invitation was accepted on 
behalf of all the Protestant churches, and 
the priest of one of the Roman Catholic 
churches called upon the president of the 
League chapter to express his regrets at 
being unable, on account of a previous en- 
gagement, to attend. 

The meeting, held February 8, thus had 
for its guests twelve representatives of 
other churches who appreciated the spirit 
shown by the invitation and took the op- 
portunity to suggest closer relationships 
among the various denominations. There 
has been some lack of harmony between 
the churches and ministers in the town 
for the past several years, but this meet- 
ing seems likely to result in a renewed 
attempt at inter-church co-operation. Ex- 
changes of pulpits was suggested at the 
dinner between societies which have not 
had anything to do with each other in a 
fraternal way for twenty-five years. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—What People 
Think about the Unitarian Society of Min- 
neapolis and Its Minister, John H. Die- 
trich” is the title of a pamphlet issued 
by the Laymen’s League chapter to ac- 
quaint the city with the work of this 
chureh. It contains testimonials from re- 
ligious leaders in and out of the denomi- 
nation, newspapers, THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER, and secular educators, also a short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Dietrich and a 
statement in regard to the purpose and 
methods of the Society. 


A Glance at the Soul of Europe 
(Continued from page. 224) 


This is a triumphant example of interna- 
tional co-operation in welfare work. 

A treaty has been signed between Tur- 
key and Russia, by which each promises 
to preserve neutrality if the other should 
be attacked. The official Turkish news- 
paper observes that the treaty is the “an- 
swer” of Soviet Russia to the Locarno 
pact, but the Russian embassy in London 
denies that it is directed against any 
power, and points out that Litvinoff, as- 
sistant commissioner of foreign affairs, has 
Stated that the Soviet government is 
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TPR SI Te batt DT ROE CC TOlkes 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK | 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 2 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD., 
Harry ‘O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
- Laymen’s League - 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian actiy- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park SquaRE, Boston, Mass. 
NEw York CHICAGO Saw FRANCISCO 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School Country 
An Old School with New Tdeas 


state quipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. October 5th. For par- 


ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.M. Donations received at the First 
Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. HENRY PICKER- 
Ing SmitH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Com- 
mittee, 348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing = 
of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, Mare 25; 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn 
quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For 
information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortnH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxn, President. E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplement work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the. School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


ee  ————————— 


ready to make a similar agreement with 
Great Britain or any other power. 


Go to it, mechanists! Dissolve the 
ignorance which keeps us from the truth 
about life. But the very ruthlessness 


eo 


with which you seek the truth bears wit- 
ness to the faith you so vigorously deny. 
You do believe in a degree of freedom. 
You do believe it matters whether you > 
work with integrity, and you live by that 
belief. And so would we—Arthur BR. 
Morgan. 


<a armercotenlh 
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American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY H. FULLER, TREASURER 


March,.4,;. 1926 


To our Members and Friends: - 


You are familiar with the custom, which has grown 


to be almost universal among our churches and societies,. to 


' make their annual contributions for membership in the 


American Unitarian Association and for the support of its 
work shortly after Haster. Sunday, and in many cases to use 
as a part of such contribution the proceeds of the Haster 


collection. 


: The Association is dependent on the contributions 
of the churches for the maintenance of its field work. 
From this source must come from a third to a half of the 
total funds available for appropriation in the annual 


budget. The fiscal year ends on April oOth. 


These contributions ac er war more importance 
than the mere recital of dollars and cents can indicate, 
for they measure in certain terms not only the vitality 
and ueseuines's Gtatue Associdevon but also the ‘vigor o#f-cthe 
constituent churches and their power of co-operative effort 


in the cause of Liberal Christianity. 


Sincerely yours, 


Treasiver:. 
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"a, Witt oe + sceintilla? 


Why—er—a sci hing there 
isn’t anything of.’—Boston Transcript. 


A scientist predicts that in ten years’ 
time there will be no servant.girls. He 
appears to be just ten years behind the 
times.—London Opinion. 


Sir Henry Irving could be disagreeable 
in a quiet way. Coquelin once confessed 
to him: “One of these days I hope to play 
Richard the Third.” Irving gently tapped 
Coquelin’s already protuberant waistcoat. 
“Would you?” was all he uttered. 


“Lawsy, but Ah suttinly does hate to lose 
dis job,” sighed the colored maid, upon be- 
ing discharged. ‘‘You have a family to 
support?” asked her late mistress. ‘No’m, 
but Ah’s got an engagement to be broke,” 
groaned the girl—American Legion 
Weekly. 


“You didn’t appear to be deeply informed 
on the subject about which you recently 
spoke.” “My audience wasn’t deeply in- 
formed either,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“T restrained by erudition so as to make 
the folks feel that they and I were on the 
same intellectual footing—Washington 
Star. 


A well-known literary man in England, 
described by Maurice L. Jacks as a person 
of stout build (was it Chesterton?) was 
accosted by a patriotic lady, during the 
war, at a railway station. “My man,” she 

'demanded, “Why aren’t you out at the 
front?” “Madam,” he replied, “if you go 
round the side, you will see that I am.” 


A humorist who had been staying at 
Stratford-on-Avon asked his landlady one 
day: “Who is this Shakespeare I hear so 
much about—was he a very great man?” 
To this jocular question the landlady made 
serious reply: “Lor’, sir, ’e worn’t thought 
nothing on a few years ago. It’s the 


Americans as ’as made ’im what he is.”— 


Putnam Book News. 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih, China, 
received a patient the other day who had 
been shot in the leg by robbers. Some of 
the doctors had the impression that he 
was shot while chasing the robbers, and 
he was treated with the deference due to 
a hero, until Dr. Lee, relating the incident, 
turned to the patient for verification and 
‘the patient said, “Chasing them! No, I 
was running away! I have some sense!” 
—Living Church. ; 


One of the apes had proved that he could 
hang by one paw longer than the rest, 
which distinction gave him the right to 
express publicly his opinion on other sub- 
jects, of which he knew nothing or less. 

“Ts it your opinion,” asked a representa- 
tive of the Jungledale Woof, “that any of 
our remote progeny will degenerate into 
mankind?” 

“It is not,’ said the ape indignantly, 
thereby founding Fundamentalism.—Life. 


After all, Presbyter Iquotus observes, 
in the Living Church, most of us take our 
opinions from what the critics tell us. We 
have to. It is all something like the story 
of the old lady and the porter in London 
Opinions “Old lady (making her twentieth 
inquiry): “Is this really the train for 
Dorking?’ Porter: ‘‘Well, mum, the board 
of directors, the station master, the signal 
man, the guard, the driver, and myself 
pei I can’t say no fairer than that, 
can I?” 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
By bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. . 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting: Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript yping. General Stenogrephy, 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 
A lifetime investment insuring 
health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE- MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA - 


WHAT WILL THE VIOLETS BE? 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


A new edition of this poem in card form has been 
printed for Easter. Violet design, hand-colored. 
Fifteen cents each, five for sixty cents. 


Address: Frances L, Lester, 


373 East 52nd Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Choi:e cards for discriminating people. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Wik 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. _ Phone: Congress 0348 
ant ah Annex pein open 
one: Congress 
New Pastor Mee early 1927 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay. Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


PSUS eS ee TT TTS! 
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SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. , THE 
CurisTian RuGister 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Sh d; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
AdmissioninSeptember only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins will preach. ~- 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
4.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R, Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


- ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer, 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to the minister and to sign the 
Visitors’ Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. March 14, 
9.30 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough eae Rev. 
Charles BH, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. ward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning sery- 
ice 11 a.m. Children’s Class 3.80 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all 
services, The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. P 


. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 


mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Hi 

N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., o: t 

Sunday at 11 AM., 

Prayer with Sermon by Rev. rge L. Parker. 
Weekday Services, Monday to Friday, 12.15 p.m. 
Preacher, March’ 16-19, Rev. R. L. Forman, 
D.D., St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 


choirmaster. 


New York City. =e 
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